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The Intellectual Origins and New-W orldliness 
of American Industry* 


HE revolutionary technological changes that have come to typify 

our modern industrial society were first felt in the New England 
textile industry. The American zeal for useful improvements that 
greeted the industrial revolution was counterbalanced by a patriotic 
fear that the ill consequences of European manufacturing would be 
repeated here. The textile manufacturers who introduced the factory 
system into the United States early in the nineteenth century found it 
necessary, in order to win a full measure of public support and secure 
workers in a land where labor was dear, to demonstrate that “the moral 
standards of the community would not be impaired.” * 

The factory pioneers not only had to profess in their great debate 
with the Jeffersonians a patriotic concern for the effects of manufactur- 
ing upon the public character, but were often obliged to embody their 
professions of morality in philanthropy and a paternalistic regard for 
the welfare of factory operatives by establishing schools, churches, care- 
fully supervised boardinghouses, and some working restrictions for 
women and children, who constituted their main supply of labor. As 
a result, although exploitation was inevitable, the worst horrors of the 
industrial revolution in England were avoided here. The moralizing 
impulse that surrounded the introduction of the factory system in New 
England and to a somewhat lesser extent later in Pennsylvania and 
the South has been an important characteristic of American industry, 
distinguishing it from its European counterparts.” 


*I wish to acknowledge my indebtedness to Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute for the research 
grant which made this paper possible. 

1 Caroline F. Ware, The Early New England Cotton Manufactures (Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company, 1931), p. 8. 

2 The evidence of such foreign observers as Charles Murray, David Thomas, Harriet Martineau, 
Anthony Trollope, James Montgomery, and William Scoresby would seem to be conclusive. 
The kind of materialism that Charles Dickens attacked was essentially a moral materialism. 
A work emphasizing the element of exploitation in this early period of the industrial revolution 
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2 Charles L. Sanford 


The thinking of both the critics and champions of the new factory 
system took place within a limiting, moralistic framework of Ameri- 
canism which has been called “the American myth of the Garden of 
Eden.” * Like hundreds of other Americans following a variety of 





different callings, the industrial pioneers conceived of themselves, for 
the most part, in the role of principal agents in an American world 
mission to raise a regenerate society in the forests of the New World. 


They shared with poets, painters, reformers, professional men, and 
pioneer farmers the pervasive American hope of redeeming men and 
society from the sins of a supposedly corrupt Old World and achieving 
a new heaven on earth in the American promised land.* The early 
industrialists differed from their critics mainly in wanting to effect 
this happy transformation by manufacturing rather than by agricul- 
ture, through a political elite leadership rather than through the dem- 
ocratic leavening. 

Convinced, on the whole, of an identity between moral and material 
progress, these industrialists were men with a reforming sense of mis- 
sion who, while not averse to profits, were conscious of making a 
patriotic contribution and of trying to establish a pattern in manufac- 
turing for the nation. Public spirited as a group and strongly Federalist 
in politics, many served the government as elected representatives, as 
consultants, diplomats, and so forth. The leading spirits of New Eng- 
land enterprise were George Cabot, Francis Cabot Lowell, Patrick 
Tracy Jackson, the Appleton brothers, Kirk Boott, and Amos and 
Abbott Lawrence—all closely relatea by family and marriage ties.” 
To these names must be added those of Moses Brown and Samuel 
Slater, instrumental in establishing the Rhode Island system; Alexander 
Hamilton, the influential Secretary of the Treasury, who promoted the 
industrial undertaking at Paterson, New Jersey; Tench Coxe and 
Matthew Carey of Pennsylvania, the foremost propagandists for man- 





is William A. Sullivan, The Industrial Worker in Pennsylvania, 1800-1840 (Harrisburg: Penn 
sylvania Historical and Museum Commission, 1955). 

3 Charles L. Sanford, ‘“‘The Garden of America,” Modern Review, XCII (July 1952), 23-32. 

4 Compare the foregoing analysis, for instance, with that in my article “The Concept of 
the Sublin.e in the Works of Thomas Cole and William Cullen Bryant,” American Literature, 
XXVIII (Jan. 1957), 434-48. 

5] have compiled this listing primarily from The Dictionary of American Biography and 
checked it against the many cross references in the source materials examined. But see also the 
list of original promoters in Caroline F. Ware, Early New England Cotton Manufactures, pp. 
320-21. Other members of the group who are occasionally referred to in this paper include 
Israel Thorndike, Samuel Batchelder, and Edmund Dwight, as well as close family relatives 
who may be assumed to share their basic attitudes. 
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ufacturing; aud William Gregg, who later introduced the New Eng- 
land pattern into the South. Analysis of their family letters, business 
correspondence, and other writings, including materials not directly 
related to manufacturing, reveals unmistakably the imprint of the 
American myth of the Garden of Eden. 

The American sense of mission began during the colonial experience 
in a complicated love-hate relationship with Europe. The European 
pole of thought continued to dominate the thinking of the pioneers 
of modern industrial enterprise. “The strongest and most lasting 
prejudice [against American manufacturing]|,’ Caroline Ware writes, 
“rested on a horror lest the factory system in America should degrade 
the worker as it had in England and become a menace to American 
social and political ideals.” ° Oddly enough, American industrialists dis- 
liked the manufacturing system of Europe almost as much as did 
Jefferson and the agrarians—and for much the same reasons. 

Thus, Dr. George Logan, a friend of Jefferson, but an early advocate 
of American industry from Pennsylvania, in 1800 appealed for the en- 
couragement of domestic manufacture because the products of foreign 
manufacture “were threatening to destroy the American character.” 
Before embarking upon textile manufactures Nathan Appleton went 
to Europe in 1810 to find the answers to two questions: first, did it 
make for general prosperity or degradation and, “secondly, was labor 
demoralized under its influence or improved?” He was appalled by 
the “misery and poverty” of the people he saw in the industrial sec- 
tions of Durham and Dunbar, near Liverpool, but was favorably im- 
pressed, as was Francis Cabot Lowell about the same time, by the 
Lanark industrial experiment of Robert Owen, who had also felt the 
impulse of New World idealism. In his essay Labor Appleton later 
viewed the American protective tariffs primarily as a defense against 
the competition of the “cheaper and more degraded labor of Europe.” 
The southern industrialist, William Gregg, habitually contrasted the 
happy state of American manufacturing with European depravity: 
“Look at the wages of England, and consider that her operatives are 
but scantily fed, and are without fuel sufficient to keep them com- 
fortable in cold weather. . . .”‘ Were it not for the need to borrow 

6 Ware, Early New England Cotton Manufactures, pp. 7-8. 

7 For Dr. Logan see Samuel Rezneck, “The Rise and Early Development of Industrial Con- 
sciousness in the United States, 1760-1830," Journal of Economic and Business History, 1V 
(Aug. 1932), 798; Frances W. Gregory, “Nathan Appleton, Yankee Merchant, 1779-1861" 


(unpublished doctoral dissertation, Radcliffe College, 1949), pp. 199-200; Nathan Appleton, 
Labor, Its Relations in Europe and the United States Compared (Boston, 1844), p. 14; William 
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European technicians and techniques, American manufacturers would 
have been nearly as disposed as Jefferson to wish for an “ocean of fire” 
between the Old World and the New. 

The rising tide of nationalism stimulated by the American Revolu- 
tion and the War of 1812 made it popular to justify American manu- 
facturing on the ground of economic independence.” Such pleas for a 
national economic independence, however, usually pointed to the hor- 
rifying alternative of a moral and spiritual, as well as economic, pros- 
tration at the feet of the manufacturers of Europe. Though these public 
pronouncements may have functioned unconsciously as convenient 
rationalizations of economic interest, there is little reason to doubt their 
essential sincerity, for the same ideas appeared again and again in the 
private letters and journals of the promoters of American industry. 
To them European manufacturing, on the whole, not only seemed 
degrading to character; it was presided over by a devilish class of 
aristocrats and hatched in an atmosphere of conspiracy. To them, it 
must be said, Europe—with some reservations as will be seen—rep- 
resented the same hellish inferno, or fallen Garden, which the colonists 
had rejected. 

These manufacturers looked to Europe for patriotically instructive 
examples of aristocratic corruption, immoral leisure, extravagance, 
intellectual cunning, and degrading poverty, and in their travels fre- 
quently were not disappointed. Writing from Bordeaux, France, in 
1795, young Francis Cabot Lowell, later the humanitarian architect of 
Waltham, had to reassure his father that the streets were safe and the 
people just as religious as ever. His wife wrote home about the degen- 
eration of the London stage.” Amos Lawrence warned his junior part- 
ner leaving for Europe to preserve his native virtue: “. . . the scenes 
of another land may be more than your principles will stand against.” *° 
John Lowell, the brother of Francis Cabot, satisfied his Puritan moral 
sense by contrasting the beggars of Rome with the “Rich and Proud 
Cardinal . . . wrapped in his double folds of purple, arrayed with 








Gregg, Essays on Domestic Industry: Or, An Enquiry into the Expediency of Establishing Cotton 
Manufacturing in South Carolina (Charleston, S.C., 1845), p. 46. 
8 The publicity given this argument is reviewed by Rezneck, “Rise of Industrial Conscious- 


ness,” pp. 784-811. But see also Arthur H. Cole, ed., Industrial and Commercial Correspondence 


of Alexander Har Ch Shaw Company, 1928), pp. 42-43, 49-50, 122, 261-65. 
9 Ferris Greenslet, The Lowells and Their Seven Worlds (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 
1946), pp. 128, 175. 
10 William R. Lawrence, ed., Extracts from the Diary and Correspondence of the Late Amos 
Lawrence; with a Brief Account of Some Incidents in His Life (Boston, 1855), pp. 48-49. 
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proud magnificence,” who, “accompanied with his princely train of 
liveried domestics |,] rolls along unheeding these objects of horror 
which meet him on every side... .”"’°A similar spectacle of pomp 
and iniquity, extravagance and wretchedness, greeted the eyes of 
Nathan and Samuel Appleton’s cousin. William Appleton accused a 
Roman bishop of pilfering charities. He also noted that the European 
nobility had a poor opinion of mercantile men, “unless they can make 
something of them.” He took no pleasure in viewing the “fallen great- 
ness” at Kenilworth, made invidious comparisons between English 
and American railroads, and, save for the occasional magnificence of 
European scenery, was glad to get home to the American paradise.”* 

The patriotic contrast of American morals and European manners, 
central to the American myth of the Garden of Eden, made such 
things as fashionable dress, intellectuality, leisure, and often art into 
foppish instruments of the devil and at the same time elevated the 
ascetic virtues of simplicity of dress and manner, plainness of speech 
and thought, modesty, sobriety, manliness, and industry. William 
Gregg, whose trip to Europe also produced gibes at Catholic potentates, 
observed: “The men of the country are soldiers, priests, monks, sculp- 
tors, painters, etc. Indeed, [if] the labor ...so employed [were 
placed] in productive pursuits, they would make the country rich.” 
Much like the archetypal American of Henry James’s novels, he 
looked upon the Colosseum as a symbol of European decay. He was 
prudish about naked figures in statuary and frescoes. With other Amer- 
ican manufacturers he taxed his countrymen on moral as well as 
economic grounds for their extravagant importation of European 
fashions during the period between wars before American industry was 
well established."* Amos Lawrence, who was glad that his wife had 
the “infinite advantage of good sense and good principles over the 
merely elegant accomplishments of fashionable education,” wrote to 
his eldest son in Paris, “Bring home no foreign fancies which are in- 
applicable to our state of society.” '* Indeed, a widespread fear of the 
invasion of America by Europe helped to reconcile Americans to native 


11 Greenslet, The Lowells, p. 122. 

12 Susan M. Loring, ed., Selections from the Diaries of William Appleton, 1786-1862 (Bos- 
ton: privately printed, 1922), pp. 19, 24, 29, 78. William Appleton was a merchant and 
banker rather than an industrialist, but he invested money in his cousins’ factories. 

13 Broadus Mitchell, William Gregg, Factory Master of the Old South (Chapel Hill: Univer- 
sity of North Carolina Press, 1928), pp. 237-39; Gregg, Essays on Domestic Industry, pp. 
10-11. 

14 Amos Lawrence, Diaries and Correspondence, pp. 43, 90. 
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industry. None but Tories were clothed in purple and fine linen, they 
were told: only domestic manufactures could appease the “untimely 
passion for European luxuries.” 

This intensely American, Protestant stereotype of Europe, an adum- 
bration of Mark Twain’s Innocents Abroad, was incomplete without a 
devil. Early American manufacturers almost took for granted in Euro- 





peans, especially in the aristocracy and ruling hierarchies, a conspira- 
torial cunning directed at contaminating the American garden land. 
Thus, even though the Prince of Aci might appear superficially to be 
a democrat, there was “much of the cunning of the Sicilian in his 
countenance.” It occurred to George Cabot that the European manu- 
facturer would gladly suppress the patriotic efforts which he and his 
friends were making to establish a cotton manufactory at Beverly. He 
strongly disagreed with the plan of Alexander Hamilton, the most 
European in sympathies among American promoters, to employ for- 
eign laborers at Paterson, on the ground that they were not to be 
trusted. Of them he wrote to Hamilton, “|We are] misled by every 
pretender to knowledge.” He was satisfied from experience “that we 
must at last depend on the people of the country alone for a solid and 
permanent establishment.” '* Americans were inclined to overlook their 
own connivance in bringing the basic design for the power loom to 
America and in persuading Samuel Slater to migrate from England 
in face of English law forbidding technicians from leaving the country. 
Indeed, Samuel Slater’s first biographer took pains to disprove a pop- 
ular American belief “that the British government employed a person 
to assassinate Mr. Slater, by means of an infernal machine.” 

Belief in the existence of a conspiratorial European devil led also to 
the patriotic contrast of honestly made American manufactures with 
reputedly fraudulent European goods. An 1815 memorial to Congress 
from Massachusetts cotton manufacturers which helped to pass the 
protective tariff of the following year argued, for instance: “The arti- 
cles, whose prohibition we pray for, are made of very inferior materials, 
and are manufactured in a manner calculated to deceive rather than 
to serve the consumer.” ’ William Gregg later enumerated some of 


15 William Appleton, Diaries, p. 20; Cabot’s letters in Robert S. Rantoul, “The First Cotton 
Mill in America,” Historical Collections of the Essex Institute, XXXII (1897), 39-41. 

16 George S. White, Memoir of Samuel Slater, the Father of American Manufactures. Con- 
nected with a History of the Rise and Progress of the Cotton Manufacture in England and 
America, with Remarks on the Moral Influence of Manufactories in the United States (2d ed., 
Philadelphia, 1836), p. 97. 

17 Quoted in [Friends of Domestic Industry], Report on the Production and Manufacture of 
Cotton (Boston, 1832), p. 8. 
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the deceptive materials. The English put “pot metal” instead of iron 
into their rails. “The English cheat the whole world; they make good 
articles for home consumption, [and| inferior for every other people. 
Such goods in appearance as [our] Graniteville are loaded with clay 
sizing until 25 per cent is added to the weight of cotton.” '* The dump- 
ing of supposedly inferior foreign goods and luxuries upon the Amert- 
can market after the wars was not merely an economic threat, but 
moral and spiritual. There is every reason to think that American 
manufacturers believed their own propaganda. 

The European devil of the American imagination commonly brewed 
his diabolical concoctions in urban centers. This association of evil 
with cities had precedent in a conventional Christian symbolism which, 
as represented by Dante’s /nferno, depicted hell in the image of a con- 
gested underground city. A Protestant people whose civilization rested 
upon rural foundations, surrounded by forests and plains, was naturally 
disposed to such symbolism. Jefferson held in 1805 that his animus 
against manufacturing was meant to apply “only to the great cities 
of Europe and not to this country at the present time,” when Ameri- 
can manufacturers were “as much at their ease, as independent and 
moral as our agricultural inhabitants.” ' Many of the merchants who 
turned their energies to industry had agrarian roots or rural connec- 
tions. Amos and Abbott Lawrence were sons of a Groton farmer, 
whose country connections made their dry-goods business proper. The 
father of Nathan and Samuel Appleton was a well-to-do farmer in 
New Ipswich. Both sons tried their hand at farming and once ran a 
country store. George Cabot and Israel Thorndike kept country seats 
in Beverly. The Dwight brothers were reckoned “the most extensive 
country traders that came to Boston.” “’ The Lowells and the Jacksons 
came from Newburyport, as well known for its opulent green fields as 
for its flourishing commerce. Though these people eventually gravi- 
tated to Boston, their memories were often nostalgic. William Gregg, 
who lived most of his life in Charleston, South Carolina, inherited an 
agrarian bias from the planting aristocracy. 

For the most part, their animadversions against cities echoed those 
of American farmers who were afraid to trust their daughters in man- 
ufacturing towns. Attributing the degradation of European industrial 


18 Mitchell, William Gregg, pp. 150, 304n. 

19 Rezneck, “Rise of Industrial Consciousness,” p. 799. 

20 The Aristocracy of Boston; Who They Are, and What They Were, By one who knows 
them (Boston, 1848), p. 15. 
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workers to urban conditions rather than to manufacturing alone, many 
American manufacturers sought to locate their factories in the outlying 
countryside, creating conditions similar to village life. “A cotton fac- 
tory should not be located in a city,” said William Gregg; “there it 





would be impossible ‘to control the moral habits of the operatives, and 
to keep up a steady, efficient, and cheap working force.’” His Granite- 
ville, modeled upon Lowell and Waltham, proved to the South that 
“there need be no fear of overcrowding in manufacturing towns, with 
attendant lapse of morals.” ** Patrick Tracy Jackson reported for a 
committee of northern manufacturers in 1832: ” 


In Europe, manufactures are established in large cities, the business is followed 
from parent to child, and wages are so miserably low, that few families can be 
supported without parochial aid. One consequence of this abject poverty is, that 
children are set to work at a very tender age, and have no time allowed for 
education, literary or moral. In the United States, manufactories are dispersed 
through the country. 


An extensive poll of American manufacturers by a clergyman in 1835 
suggests not only that many factories were, for moral as well as eco- 
nomic reasons, located in rural areas, but that the introduction of grog- 
shops and taverns was forbidden and in many cases family plots of 
land were provided the workers for keeping gardens, cows, pigs, and 
so forth.” These precautions, together with the erecting of attractive 
boardinghouses or cottages, schools, and churches, succeeded, a6 Free- 
man Hunt observed in his Lives of American Merchants, in gaining 
the confidence of the rural population, from whence the operatives 
came. In 1817 Jefferson, Adams, and Madison officially capitulated to 
moral American manufacturing by accepting honorary membership in 
the American Society for the Encouragement of Domestic Manufac- 
tures. 

Americans tended to consider the rise of urbanization in the United 
States at this time a more serious indication of the invasion of America 
by European culture than either native manufacturing or the con- 
sumption of foreign goods. The manufacturers did not disagree. “It 
is chiefly in the town,” Tench Coxe wrote in 1787, “that this madness 
for foreign finery rages and destroys. . . . Our farmers, to their great 

21 Mitchell, William Gregg, pp. 107, 141. 


22 [Friends of Domestic Industry], Report, p. 13. 
23 See the queries and answers in White, Memoir of Samuel Slater, pp. 125-42. 
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honor and advantage, have been long in the excellent oeconomical 
practice of domestic manufactures. . . .” ** The biographer of Samuel 
Slater thought that swindling was caused chiefly by flooding the cities 
with foreign imports. He held up to American youth the example of 
Slater’s virtuous conduct in the city of London. There was a part of 
Boston in which Amos Lawrence never set foot, because he “not only 
wished to keep clear of the temptations common in that part, but to 
avoid the appearance of evil.” He told a young man, “It is on account 
of so much leisure, that so many fine youths are ruined in this town.” ” 
Lawrence and his fellow manufacturers exalted the virtues of sobriety, 
industry, and the like, not merely because they had inherited these as 
part of the Protestant business ethic, but because these virtues were 
from the beginning opposed to the urban vices of indolence, drunken- 
ness, and lewdness, which, in turn, were considered vices of a leisured 
aristocracy. 

The identification of American cities with a European invasion was 
clear also in some manufacturers’ reactions to the foreign wars. These 
Federalists charged the Jeffersonians with “the cursed foul contagion 
of French principles.” But, said George Cabot, the few “disaffected, 
seditious people” of New England resided “chiefly in the town and 
vicinity of Boston.” The disease—note the imagery—spread through 
the country from the urban centers. Cabot disapproved of a “secret” 
political deal that brought Tennessee into the Union: “With what 
exultation may the ministers of monarchical governments expose the 
secret movements of our pure republican system, when the public good 
is supposed to be the constant spring of action!” He compared Gover- 
nor Hancock of Massachusetts to a foreign king, swallowing the “gross 
flattery of servile citizens.” ** Ironically, the Jeffersonians brought sub- 
stantially the same charges against the Federalists: the Federalists were 
lovers of monarchy, or aristocracy, infected with English principles. The 
Jeffersonians also tended to distrust urban centers. Both sides agreed 
that America was being betrayed by some insidious foreign ideology. 
The Federalists traced the trail of the serpent in their land back to 
rabble-rousing French Jacobinism, the Republicans, to England. 


24 Tench Coxe, An Address to an Assembly of the Friends of American Manufactures (Phila- 
delphia, 1787), pp. 24-25. 

85 White, Memoir of Samuel Slater, pp. 38, 120; Amos Lawrence, Diaries and Correspondence, 
pp. 78, 126. 

26 Henry Cabot Lodge, Life and Letters of George Cabot (Boston, 1877), pp. 96, 158, 160, 
232, 238. 
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The political sympathies, as well as commercial self-interest, of the 
budding manufacturers lay naturally at this time with England. They 
wanted war with France in 1798 and broke with their President, John 
Adams, on that issue. They did not want war with England in 1812 
and were among the leaders of a separatist movement, as in 1798 had 
been Jefferson and Madison. In 1814 the merchant-manufacturer 
George Cabot was elected president of the Hartford Convention, 
strongly supported by the Lowells and other future manufacturing 
families. Thus, on both sides the European relationship was a compli- 
cated love-hate relationship. Although manufacturing finally won an 
acceptance, in many respects a patriotically enthusiastic acceptance, in 
the American community, it was among some elements, particularly 
the agrarian, laboring, and professional groups, a conditioned accep- 
tance. As the manufacturers consolidated their position, as the advent 





of the immigrant made it no longer necessary to secure community 


respect and guarantee the workers’ social welfare, these disaffected 
groups, by means of the symbol transference afforded by the supposed 
invasion of America by Europe, fastened the label of a European-type 
aristocracy on the business community. 

In 1835 the French observer Tocqueville warned Americans 
against the rise in their midst of a manufacturing aristocracy. In the 
next year an organization of workingmen, remembering that “foreign 
tyranny” had found a limit in 1776, watched “with painful solicitude” 
the “rapid advance of inequality in our beloved country.” In 1844 Parke 
Godwin, lawyer, writer, and reformer, viewed with alarm “the rapid 
and powerful constitution of a new Aristocracy, of a commercial and 
financial Feudality, which is taking the place of the ancient aristocracy 
of nobles and warriors.” Many of the errors on this point seemed to 
Wendell Phillips in 1847 “to proceed from looking at American ques- 
tions through European spectacles, and transplanting the eloquent com- 
plaints against capital and monopoly, which are well-grounded and 
well-applied there, to a state of society here, where they have little 
meaning or application. . . .”*’ However misapplied such symbol 
transference may have been, it helped to organize a patriotic suspicion 
of the manufacturing and business community which expressed itself 


27 Alexis de Tocqueville, Democracy in America (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 1946), 
II, 161; the labor view and statement of Wendell Phillips in John R. Commons et al., eds., 
Documentary History of American Industrial Society, 10 vols. (Cleveland: Arthur H. Clark 
Company, 1910-1911), V, 363, VII, 221; Parke Godwin, Democracy, Constructive and Pacific 
(1844), in Willard Thorp et al., eds., American Issues, 2 vols. (Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 
Company, 1944), I, 414. 
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in the political reform movements of the late nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries. It helped to reawaken in the business community, 
notorious for its late nineteenth-century “robber barons,” a new sense 
of social and civic responsibility. And it introduced into American 
society not only an aggravation of existing political tensions, but a 
national sense of guilt that hinged upon the question whether material 
progress and prosperity functioned as a reward for virtue for an elect 
people living in a scientific paradise or as evidence of corruption in a 
society rapidly going the way of Europe. 

Although, as has been suggested, the pioneer manufacturers’ tie with 
Europe was a complicated one—and was still more complicated for 
American artists, writers, and intellectuals—Europe, taken as a whole, 
held up to them a reverse image of America. American manufacturers, 
with the possible exception of their friend Hamilton, never felt alto- 
gether easy in their link to England. George Cabot, for instance, wished 
on several occasions that England were less “haughty.” They protested 
that they did not intend by the Hartford Convention to break up the 
Union. As the biographer of Israel Thorndike has observed, when the 
chips were down, patriotic considerations had the edge. Although 
smuggling was rampant from 1807 to 1814, there is some evidence that 
the merchant-manufacturers with whom this paper is concerned tried 
to pursue the neutral trade within the limits of American law. Nathan 
Appleton opposed the Jeffersonian duties, opposed the embargo, non- 
intercourse, and the War of 1812, but he waxed eloquent over the sink- 
ing of the Guerriére, which, he said, “must raise the Yankee character 
a little,” and he finally joined the militia.” The European pole of 
thought, as part of the colonial intellectual inheritance, was responsible 
for the reforming sense of mission with which these merchants turned 
to manufacturing after the War of 1812. 

They were frequently explicit, almost poetic, about their divine 
mission in America. Amos Lawrence, who glorified the American 
landscape as a “transcript of the beautiful scenery around Jerusalem,” 
wrote to his son in France, “God has given us a good land and many 
blessings. . . . We shall be called to a strict account.” Nathan Appleton 
wrote about his part in the industrial revolution, “Ours is a great novel 
experiment. . . . Whatever the result, it is our destiny to make it. It 
is Our mission—our care should be to understand it and make it suc- 


28 Lodge, George Cabot, p. 227; J. D. Forbes, Israel Thorndike (New York: Exposition Press, 
1953), p. 117; Gregory, “Nathan Appleton,” pp. 303, 307-10; Nathan Appleton MSS., Vol. I, 
Massachusetts Historical Society. 
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ceed.” William Gregg spoke of his mission to convert the South from 
a blighted wasteland caused by depressed conditions in cotton and 
tobacco culture into a “garden spot” again. Amos and Abbott Law- 
rence, William Appleton, and others deemed themselves “stewards of 
the Lord” with a civic responsibility for the nation’s moral and spiritual 
welfare. All were distinguished for philanthropy.” 

Staking out a claim to a national pre-eminence held for the mechan- 
ical arts as for fine arts. John Lowell wrote to Francis C. Lowell, con- 
sidered a “visionary,” saying with reference to the impending Waltham 
experiment: *” 





As to the mechanical arts, and even the fine arts it may be truly said that we 
have a great natural turn for them, and that we excel in them as much as could 
be expected considering the degree of encouragement they receive or could re- 
ceive in a new country. 

We have invented more useful machines within twenty years than have been 
invented in all Europe, and we need but mention our Wests, Copleys, Stewarts, 
Trumbulls, Alstons, etc., to convince any liberal foreigner that the Fine Arts do 
not refuse us their aid... . 


American manufacturing, moreover, was to be adapted to American 
conditions. The industrial pioneers were as much offended as American 
poets and artists by charges of cultural imitation. Nathan Appleton 
wrote, “The attempt at imitation, which sometimes prevails, is a mis- 
take and a blunder.” “Are we forever to be the dupes of European 
influence. . . ?” Samuel Slater’s biographer asked in 1835: 


Let us rather assume a national character, a national costume. If we are to be 
guided by fashion, let that fashion be American; the produce of American evil, 
of American invention and skill, and of American industry and enterprise. The 
day is past and gone, when any of our citizens will think it best to have our 
work-shops in Europe, . . . 


He went on to picture Slater as a great savior, delivering a chosen people 
from Old World despotism, following the example of Christopher 


29 Amos Lawrence, Diaries and Correspondence, pp. 20-21, 100, 155-56; Nathan Appleton, 
Labor, p. 9; Mitchell, William Gregg, pp. 20, 73; Gregg, Essays on Domestic Industry, pp. 7-8, 
14-17, 137; for the concept of the “stewardship” see, for example, William Appleton, Diaries, pp. 
31, 33, 39, 47, 49, 107-8, and Frank Ballard, The Stewardship of Wealth . . . as Illustrated in 
the Lives of Amos and Abbott Lawrence (New York, 1865), pp. 3-16. 

30 Greenslet, The Lowells, p. 140. An informed estimate of Francis Cabot Lowell's idealism 
and sense of mission is William R. Bagnall, “Contributions to American Economic History 
(Unpublished Materials): Sketches of Manufacturing Establishments. . . . ,” 4 vols. (Carnegie 
Institute, 1908, typed MS. in Baker Library, Harvard University), Ill, 2007-8, 2022. Bagnall 
also testifies to the patriotism of Uriah Cotting, the Thorndikes, and other promoters. Thorn- 
dike, however, was not as liberal a public donor. 
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Columbus and Martin Luther in “exhibiting a mighty spirit of ref- 
ormation.” * 

These servants of the Lord believed sincerely that they were setting 
a national example of manufacturing morality and skill and were often 
generous in encouraging the establishment of rival factories. Regarding 
New England as the “seat of influence to the vast multitude of millions 
who are to people this republic,” Amos Lawrence urged the South to 
embark on manufactures. Abbott Lawrence wrote to the southerner 
William C. Rives, “We have not [sic] jealousy, whatever, concerning 
the establishment of manufactories in all parts of the country... .” 
George Cabot expected that New England operatives would “diffuse 
their knowledge and skill through all the States in the Union where 
manufactories can be carried on.” Francis Cabot Lowell fostered the 
growth of manufacturing elsewhere by letting out his patents for the 
power loom on easy terms. The New Hampshire pioneer Samuel 
Batchelder joined his fellow New Englanders in recommending to 
southerners the establishment of cotton factories where the raw prod- 
uct grew, in the South; New England would specialize in the finer 
fabrics, the South in coarse cloths.” 

New England missionary zeal bore fruit in Pennsylvania and in the 
South. The historian of the Philadelphia textile industry, for example, 
professed to find more paternal characteristics there than in such places 
as Lowell, where the employers were large corporations. “Some of the 
| Pennsylvania] manufacturers,” he wrote, “are men who are distin- 
guished for benevolent effort; ... where the factories are remote, 
schools and churches have been specially established by factory pro- 
prietors.” Colonel Breithaupt, an early industrialist of South Carolina, 
enthusiastically advertised “the improvements of the Northern States, 
and the liberality of their citizens.” William Gregg, who introduced 
the New England pattern into the South, taunted an unsuccessful fel- 
low manufacturer: “Why did you not follow the patriotic example of 
the Lowells, Bootts, Jacksons, Appletons, and Lawrences, of Boston?” 
He tried to enlist John C. Calhoun, Langdon Cheves, and William 
Lowndes “in the great cause of reforming the habits of your country- 


31 Nathan Appleton, Labor, p. 9; White, Memoir of Samuel Slater, pp. 14, 24. 

32 Amos Lawrence, Diaries and Correspondence, pp. 103-4, 79-80, 169, 258; Rantoul, ‘First 
Cotton Mill,” p. 38; Letters from the Hon. Abbott Lawrence to the Hon. William C. Rives of 
Virginia (Boston, 1846), p. 19; Lowell’s letter in Jonathan T. Lincoln, “Beginnings of the 
Machine Age in New England: Documents Relating to the Introduction of the Power Loom,” 
Bulletin of the Business Historical Society, Vl (1933), 7-9; Samuel Batchelder, Introduction 
and Early Progress of the Cotton Manufacture in the United States (Boston, 1863), p. 8. 
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men.” “God speed on the glorious result,” he said, “that may be antici- 
pated from so great a change, in our industrial pursuit.” ** One of the 
great results which he hoped, prematurely, would follow was the 





erasing of differences between North and South. 

Manufacturing not only was not evil; it was productive of positive 
good in rescuing labor from indolence, drunkenness, pauperism, vice 
and in initiating habits of industry, learning, and religious piety. This 
was the central theme and gospel by which the manufacturers defined 
their conception of progress toward the paradisiac state. They identified 
technological progress with moral and spiritual improvement through 
the agency of the factory and a benevolent paternalism. Thus, Amos 
Lawrence forced an overzealous factory superintendent to close down 
on Sundays: “I am a firm believer in the doctrine that a blessing will 
more surely follow those exertions which are made with reference to 
our religious obligations.” In preaching the morality of industry to 
the South, Abbott Lawrence advised a foundation in the “pure precepts 
of the Gospel.” ** 

“Nor are the mechanical arts and agricultural industry alone fos- 
tered,” Patrick Tracy Jackson told the nation. “The village steeple is 
an unfailing companion to the water-wheel. . . .” He was seconded 
by the practical Kirk Boott. Matthew Carey compared the moral phe- 
nomenon of industry to that “of Niagara in the natural world.” For 
Slater's biographer, the locomotive was a more fitting symbol for 
mechanical progress, but he also borrowed images from bountiful, 
paradisiac nature. Comparing machine improvements to a mighty 
swelling river, he wrote, “And the same feeling of reverential gratitude, 
which attached holiness to the spots whence mighty rivers sprung, also 
clothes with divinity, and raised altars in honour of, the inventors of the 
saw, the plough, the potter’s wheel, and the loom.” By the middle of 
the nineteenth century American concepts of progress and regeneration 
centered as much in manufacturing as in geographical westering, and 
Benjamin Franklin, to whom the manufacturers sometimes alluded, 
became a national archetype to stand for both ways of salvation.” 


33 Edwin T. Freedley, Philadelphia and Its Manufactures in 1857 (Philadelphia, 1858), p. 


252; Commons, Documentary Hrstory, 11, 333; Gregg, Essays on Domestic Industry, pp. 8, 17, 
35. 


34 Amos Lawrence, Diaries and Correspondence, p. 202; Abbott Lawrence, Letters to Rives, 
p. 6. 

35 Jackson wrote the Friends of Domestic Industry Report, p. 14; Kirk Boott’s letter in White, 
Memoir of Samuel Slater, p. 255: also Matthew Carey and Slater's biographer, pp. 168, 15, 57. 
The Napoleon image competed with Franklin's for the manufacturers’ admiration. Samuel 
Slater was praised, however, for not following the bad example of Franklin in breaking his 
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It remained for Nathan Appleton to sum up the whole meaning of 
American industry in a retrospective essay on the origins of Lowell and 
the power loom. There is little reason to believe that he was embellish- 
ing the truth. In it he credited himself, Lowell, Jackson, Boott, and 
others with being the prime movers. But the “informing soul” of the 
glorious enterprise was Francis Cabot Lowell, whose primary concern 
was “arrangements for the moral character of the operatives employed.” 
It is worthwhile to quote Appleton at length: “ 


The introduction of the cotton manufacture in this country, on a large scale, 
was a new idea. What would be its effect on the character of our population 
was a matter of deep interest. The operatives in the manufacturing cities of 
Europe, were notoriously of the lowest character, for intelligence and morals. 
The question therefore arose, and was deeply considered, whether this degrada- 
tion was the result of the peculiar occupation, or of other and distinct causes. 
We could not perceive why this peculiar description of labor should vary in its 
effects upon character from all other occupation. 

There was little demand for female labor, as household manufacture was super- 
seded by the improvements in machinery. Here was in New England a fund of 
labor, well educated and virtuous. It was not perceived how a profitable employ- 
ment has any tendency to deteriorate the character. The most efficient guards were 
adopted in establishing boarding houses, at the cost of the Company, under the 
charge of respectable women, with every provision for religious worship. Under 
these circumstances, the daughters of respectable farmers were readily induced 
to come into these mills for a temporary period. 

The contrast in the character of our manufacturing population compared with 
that of Europe, has been the admiration of the most intelligent strangers who 
have visited us. The effect has been to more than double the wages of that 
description of labor from what they were before the introduction of this man- 
ufacture. . ... 


Thus, the coming of the industrial revolution to America was in a 
great measure set off and distinguished from the supposed invasion of 
a morally antiseptic America by a decadent Europe. The mission to 
persuade an agricultural people, North and South, to embark upon 
manufacturing not only gave a moral tone to American industry, but 
also resulted in the implementation of practical measures different from 





apprenticeship. Franklin was honored for confessing this erratum. For the adaptation of the 
Franklin image to American ideas of progress see Charles L. Sanford, “An American Pilgrim's 
Progress,” American Quarterly, V1 (Winter 1954), 297-310; and Louis B. Wright, “Franklin's 
Legacy to the Gilded Age,” Virginia Quarterly Review, XXII (1946), 268-79. 

36 Nathan Appleton, Introduction of the Power Loom and Origin of Lowell (Lowell, 1858), 
pp. 15-16. But see also Appleton’s Correspondence Between Nathan Appleton and John A. 
Lowell in Relation to the Early History of the City of Lowell (Boston, 1848), pp. 18-19. 
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those in Europe, not the least of which, incidentally, and perhaps the 
most lasting, was a higher ratio of machinery to human labor.” 

“The real secret of American productivity,” concluded a visiting 
productivity team from England in 1953, “is that American society 
is imbued through and through with the desirability, the rightness, the 
morality of production. Men serve God in America, in all seriousness 
and sincerity, through striving for economic efficiency.” “* The impor- 
tance of this “psychic factor” of moral justification is that it concen- 
trates energy, initiative, and dedication to the pursuit of the profit in- 
centive without a crippling inner guilt. The pioneer industrialists 
studied here tried to merge their self-interest with the supposed inter- 
est of the nation. The supposed interest of the nation was defined by 
the myth of a moral America as a kind of second Eden, the “last, best 
hope of earth.” These industrialists’ hearts and minds were shaped in 
large part by the myth of a moral America. 

The objectives of a benevolent paternalism, initiated to alleviate guilt 
through the universally human process of self-delusion, became cyni- 
cally perverted much later in Pullman and Hershey, but the original 
moralizing impulse survived in the shouts of progress, in the many 
incantatory protestations of innocence that regularly accompanied the 
scramble for wealth, in the industrial utopianism of Edward Bellamy 





and Edward Filene, in various profit-sharing schemes, in the concern 
for good personnel relations, in the institutions of the coffee break, the 
cafeteria, the locker room, the shower, and the plant bowling team. A 
pietistic paternalism, complete with employee lectures on foreign policy, 
has continued to characterize such industrial “families” as the United 
States Steel Company and International Business Machines. 

Cuartes L. Sanrorp, Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute 


37 The dearth of labor, of course, partially accounted for a greater substitution of machinery 
at this time, but there was much discussion of the use of machines to make manual labor 
lighter and less degrading for women and children. 

38 Graham Hutton, in the London Economist, reprinted in the New York Herald Tribune, 
July 20, 1953. 





An Overdose of Slavery 


HEN one compares ancient and modern economic institutions, 

\X) the differences are many and deep. One of the most obvious is 
the appearance of slavery virtually everywhere among those societies 
that rose from simple village life to civilization. Social and economic 
specialization, the resulting necessity for interchange of goods, and a 
higher political organization in a firm, consciously organized state— 
these are aspects of the appearance of civilization, and with them one 
usually finds a spectrum of social classes from aristrocrats to slaves.’ 

In many significant respects the nature of ancient slavery differed 
from area to area and from time to time; in other respects, however, 
slavery from China to the Mediterranean world was marked by a basic 
similarity that sets it off rather sharply from modern forms of slavery. 
My purpose here is to look at the institution in the ancient world as a 
whole and to suggest that analysts of economic history must be very 
much on their guard to speak precisely and soberly about the purposes, 
character, and influence of ancient slavery. Unfortunately not even 
specialists in the field are always careful to weigh the ancient sources, 
and economic historians not well acquainted with the evidence may 
easily fall into serious error.” 

In the following remarks we must consider, first, why modern 
scholars are likely to misinterpret the pattern of ancient slavery, and 
second, what that pattern actually was. Slaves, as we shall see, occurred 
as a rule mainly in ancient commerce and industry but were not domi- 
nant even there; agriculture, which was the basic economic activity, 
nowhere rested on slave labor permanently. Since good reasons can 
be found for this situation, the great slave gangs of the late Roman 
Republic must be examined as a partial exception due to special cir- 


1 Good recent surveys of this step are Robert J. Braidwood, The Near East and the Founda- 
tions for Civilization (Eugene, Ore.: State Superintendent of Higher Education, 1952); V. 
Gordon Childe, What Happened in History (New York: Penguin, 1946); Henri Frankfort, The 
Birth of Civilization in the Near East (Bloomington, Ind.: Indiana University Press, 1951). 

2 The literature on slavery is vast. To keep citations within a reasonable compass, I shall refer 
largely for the modern studies, the Greco-Roman evidence, and the general economic development 
of the ancient world to the recent study by W. L. Westermann, The Slave Systems of Greek and 
Roman Antiquity (Philadelphia: American Philosophical Society, 1955). Although this work is 
badly organized, it has a wealth of information and represents the fruits of a life’s careful 
study. Most notable among those who have seen ancient slavery in its proper light was the great 
German scholar, Eduard Meyer, “Die Sklaverei im Altertum,” in Kleine Schriften (Halle: 
Niemeyer, 1910), pp. 171-212. 
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cumstances. Finally, it will be advisable to consider to what extent 
slavery actually did influence philosophical attitudes, the development 
of technology, and social standards in ancient society. It is not my in- 
tent to apologize for ancient slavery nor to deny its widespread oc- 
currence, but rather to counter a common tendency to explain all 
“bad” aspects of antiquity by the presence of slaves. Our views of 
ancient economic and social development, in sum, suffer from a bad 
overdose of slavery. 





When an erroneous view about some aspect of history is widely and 
tenaciously held, we may expect to discover compelling reasons of an 
extraneous character. In particular, the work of the scholar often re- 
flects the ideological currents of the day. Several such currents, of 
diverse origin, have combined to warp our understanding of ancient 
slavery. 

In the first place, we look back at ancient bondage from the stand- 
point of modern slavery, particularly in its North American and 
Caribbean form. Here an obvious color difference marked off slave 
from free; slavery was a permanent status, out of which few could 
hope to rise by manumission; and the slave was distinguished from 
the free man by a tremendous cultural cleft. The men and women who 
were to be slaves were taken from Africa to the Americas, a colonial 
. area, there to provide manpower. Both their own background and the 
economic str: ture of the colonies limited their usefulness mainly to 
agriculture. i ortunately—at least for slaveowners—it was possible in 
the more fertile lands of the New World to evolve a plantation econ- 
omy which sold to the European market cash crops such as sugar, 
tobacco, and cotton. These crops were raised by extensive rather than 
intensive methods. 

A second major reason for our view of ancient slavery is the fact 
that the contemporary view of the ancient world was largely set in 
the early part of the nineteenth century, and in its Greco-Roman aspect 
has been subject only to minor modifications since that time. This was 
the period of Wilberforce and the successful agitation to end slavery 
in the British colonies, of Garrison and the abolitionist crusade in the 
United States. Whether liberal or conservative, agnostic or Christian, 
most men found it impossible to justify slavery wherever they stumbled 
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upon it in history. To put the matter more accurately, they found it 
necessary to condemn slavery root and branch and attributed to its 
corrupting influence all the social ills of the ancient world.’ 

The nineteenth century was also the era of Karl Marx, who viewed 
the industrial worker of his day as a wage slave. Marxist popularizers 
of more recent generations have tended strongly to read back the theo- 
ries of their teacher into ancient society and so have magnified the 
effects of slavery in the ancient world. To those Marxists who are 
obsessed by technological problems, the presence of slavery in antiquity 
—as against its absence in the modern world—is a simple explanation 
for the low level of ancient technology; slaves were uninterested in 
improving their techniques, and their availability made it unnecessary 
to seek improvement. To Marxists of more general interests, slavery 
was the basic flaw of classical civilization.’ Marx himself laid down the 
gospel in his pronouncement that the peasant farmer and the indepen- 
dent craftsman were “the economic foundation of the classical com- 
munities at their best . . . before slavery had seized on production in 
earnest.” ” Thereafter the ancient world was doomed—a tidy lesson for 
those benighted modern men who refused to hasten the victory of 
Marxian socialism. 

Although Marxists give the most succinct expression of the idea that 
slavery was “the basis of Greek and Roman civilization, a cancer in the 
flesh of society which grew with society itself,”° on this concept bour- 
geois and Marxist historians tend to see eye to eye. Impelled often by 
their inheritance of humanitarian and Christian motives and perhaps 


3 Westermann, Slave Systems, pp. 128, 152-53; A. N. Whitehead, Adventures of Ideas (New 
York: The Macmillan Co., 1933), pp. 15-31. One must except the southern apologists in the 
last decades before the Civil War. 

4So Benjamin Farrington, George Thomson, V. Gordon Childe, F. W. Walbank, and a con- 
siderable number of British socialist historians (specific works will be noted later). Unfortu- 
nately I can follow the great interest of Russian historians in the subject of slavery (in Vestnik 
Drevnei Istorit) only at second hand. The projected Soviet World History will consider the his- 
tory of the ancient world largely in terms of “the rise, development, and fall of the slave-hold- 
ing formation,” though Y. M. Zhukov, in criticizing the outline, noted that the transition to 
slave systems was not a process occurring everywhere or in the same fashion always; cf. Journal 
of World History, Il (1954), 490. 

5 Capital (Chicago: Kerr, 1909), I, 367. Note the recognition by Marx of the significant place 
of the free farmer and artisan, at least down to the fifth century (repeated in thid., III, 937). 
Marxists often ignore this qualification; and yet if they are truly careful historians, they some- 
times give away their essential argument against slavery :tse/f by admitting that ancient ex- 
ploitation was not confined to the slave class. Cf., e.g., F. W. Walbank, The Decline of the 
Roman Empire in the West (London: Cobbett, 1946), p. 67: “Built on a foundation of slave 
labour, or on the exploitation of similar groups, including the peasantry [italics added], the 
City-State yielded a brilliant minority civilization.” 

6 Walbank, Decline, p. 23. 
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influenced too by the persuasive tenor of Marxist thought, students of 
the ancient world commonly assert that its economics and culture de- 
pended on slavery, and that this slavery was a totally “bad thing.” ? 


II 


If one turns to the ancient evidence on slavery, however, one is not 
long in discovering that these assertions rest on very shaky foundations. 

In ancient societies, taken as a whole, slavery was not primarily an 
agricultural phenomenon. Slaves were employed chiefly in two areas, 
the personal service of the upper classes and in industrial and commer- 
cial operations in the cities. Ancient economic history always suffers 
from the lack of precise statistics,* but in two different parts of the 
Mediterranean world we do happen to have relevant materials on this 
subject. The poll-tax book of the village of Theadelphia, in rural 
Egypt, registered for a.p. 128-129 a total of 218 persons, of whom 2 
were slaves and 2 were freedmen. In another Egyptian village, Phila- 
delphia, only 1 to 2 per cent of the inhabitants at one point seem to 
have been slaves; and out of over 100 persons connected with the es- 
tate of Karanis in A.D. 191-192, 3 were slaves. Furthermore, a record 
of an Oxyrhynchus estate of the sixth century shows that 1 of 83 tenant 
farmers was a slave. In the towns of Egypt, where commerce and in- 
dustry were located, the proportion of slaves, from available records 
of Roman times ran from 7 to 10 per cent. 

The second instance of precise statistics is the record of manumis- 
sions from 349 to 320 B.c. at Athens before the official called the 
polemarch. The following table of occupations of those freed can be 
constructed from this evidence: " 


Distributive Miscel- 


Agriculture Manufacturing Transport Services laneous 


Men 12 26 10 21 10 
7 


& 


Women fe) 4 ( I 


Of the farmers two were specialized vineyard workers. 


7 To document this fact one need only take up at random works on ancient history and consult 
their indexes under Slavery. Two non-Marxian examples are Otto Seeck, Geschichte des Un- 
tergangs der antiken Welt (6 vols.; Berlin, 1879), 1, 309 ff.; and Theodor Mommsen, History of 
Rome (5 vols.; New York, 1895), III, 72, 305-9; V, 341. 

8 Cf. A. H. M. Jones's inaugural lecture, Ancient Economic History (London: Lewis, 1948). 

® The detailed references may be found in Westermann, Slave Systems, pp. 87-88, 121, 134. 

10 [did., p. 13 (with references). 
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Since the two cases just cited are of different periods and areas, their 
agreement in diminishing the agricultural place of slaves seems signif- 
cant. The strength of this conclusion is reinforced by the picture of 
slave employment in our literary sources. In Han China slaves were 
used for domestic service, commerce, and heavy labor in industry, but 
not on farms to any extent; '’ the same picture is drawn of the Persian 
Empire and of earlier Mesopotamia; '* Westermann’s detailed survey 
of slavery in Greece from the days of Homer fits exactly the same pat- 
tern. Homer refers to slaves (usually female) primarily in personal 
service, with some employment of males as shepherds and the like; the 
great growth of slavery came with the industrial and commercial ex- 
pansion of the Greek cities from the seventh century 8.c. onward. 

Nowhere, however, in the ancient world is there solid evidence for 
the common view that industry and commerce, at least, must have 
rested primarily on the backs of slaves. Workshops employing tens of 
slaves, and even more, appear in both Attic and Roman evidence, and 
mines at times consumed the energies and lives of slaves in relatively 
large numbers, as in fifth- and fourth-century Athens and in Roman 
Spain. Yet in realizing that slave labor was employed at times on a 
large scale, one must not rush to the generalization that it was basic. 

At Athens, to take one example, the building accounts of the Erech- 
theum on the Acropolis, which are preserved for the years 409-408 B.c., 
show the payment of 16 slaves as skilled workers, 35 noncitizen resi- 
dent freemen (metics), and 20 citizens; it is interesting to note that, 
though the citizen stonemason Simias owned 5 slaves who worked 
with him, each was listed separately for his pay.’* Exaggerated guesses 
as to the numbers of slaves in fifth-century Athens can frequently be 
found, based almost entirely on the assumption that the Athenians 
were too luxurious to do their own work;"* but the most careful esti- 





11 Jeannine Auboyer, in Rome et son empire (Paris: Presses Universitaires, 1954), p. 655. 

12 A. T. Olmstead, History of the Persian Empire (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1948), 
p. 767; Bernard J. Siegel, “Slavery During the Third Dynasty of Ur,” American Anthropologist, 
XLIX, (1947); Isaac Mendelsohn, Slavery in the Ancient Near East: A Comparative Study of 
Slavery in Babylonia, Assyria, Syria, and Palestine from the Middle of the Third Millennium to 
the End of the First Millennium (New York: Oxford University Press, 1949). 

13 Westermann, Slave Systems, p. 12. Roughly similar evidence can be found in the fourth- 
century temple accounts of Eleusis (Inscriptiones Graecae, Il? 1672). 

14So Gustave Glotz, Ancient Greece at Work (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 1926), 
Pp. 200, suggests that a modest Athenian household may have had three to twelve slaves. Observe, 
however, that the houses of even well-to-do Greeks of the era (in so far as examples survive) had 
room “for no more than three slaves-household servants.” Sterling Dow, review in American 
Historical Review, XLIV (1939), 581; cf. W. L. Westermann, “Slavery and the Elements of 
Freedom in Ancient Greece,” Quarterly Bulletin of the Polish Institute of Arts and Sciences in 
America (Jan. 1943), pp. 1-16. 
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mates, in a field where certainty is unattainable, reduce the proportion 
of slaves to far less than half the population, probably one third or one 
quarter at most.” Literary allusions suggest that even wealthy men 
were unlikely to own more than fifty slaves; and the evidence of 
Athenian lawsuits has been taken to show that many litigants, even if 
well to do, had none at all.’® As for the common assertion that even the 
poorest citizens, farmers or artisans, owned a slave or two, one can only 
marvel at the degree of capital thus blithely assumed for the common 
folk of Attica!’ And Athens, with its wealth of industry and com- 
merce almost certainly had more slaves in this period than any other 
Greek state. 

From the logical point of view it would not actually matter greatly 
whether slaves were the basis of ancient industry and commerce once 
one had shown that they were not the backbone of agriculture. For 
the ancient world rested economically upon agriculture, whether we 
look at Han China, classic Greece, or the Roman Empire. The per- 
centage of the population that was committed to cultivation unfortu- 
nately cannot be calculated by any means I have so far discovered, but 
it must assuredly have been an overwhelming majority; the primitive 
modes of farming in the ancient world could scarcely have been con- 
ducted by a smaller proportion of the total population than was so 


engaged in western Europe or America before the industrial and agri- 
cultural revolutions. 

This being so, the argument that ancient societies rested upon slave- 
holding must fall to the ground. Neither from the point of view of 
historical fact nor from that of logical analysis can we justify the 
statement, for instance, that the Athenians of the fourth century B.c. 


13 A. W. Gomme, The Population of Athens in the Fifth and Fourth Centuries (Oxford: 
Blackwell, 1933), pp. 20-24, 47, and Rachel L. Sargent, The Size of the Slave Population at 
Athens (Urbana, Ill.: University of Illinois Press, 1924), give higher percentages than W. L. 
Westermann, “‘Athenaeus and the Slaves of Athens,” Athenian Studies Presented to W. S. Fer- 
guson (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1940), pp. 451-70. Cf. also Victor Ehren- 
berg, The People of Aristophanes (rev. ed.; Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1951), 
pp. 165-91; M. I. Rostovtzeff, The Social and Economic History of the Hellenistic World (3 
vols.; Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1941), I, 97. 

16 Westermann, Slave Systems, pp. 1, 8-9; but cf. the doubts of Ehrenberg, People, p. 167, 
Nn. 4. 

17 So George Thomson, Studies in Ancient Greek Society (London: Wishart, 1955), II, 271; 
Childe, What Happened in History, p. 201; even Ehrenberg, People, p. 167. Virtually the only 
support for such a view is the presence of slaves in Attic comedy plots in all types of families; 
strict construction of this evidence is about as sensible as the use of Hollywood sets as typical of 
the average American's home possessions. Xenophon has a telling remark (Memorabilia 2.3.3): 
“Those who can do so buy slaves so that they may have fellow workers.” Cf. Sargent, Size, 
PP. 57-59. 
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“became a class of rentiers living on their unearned income and despis- 
ing manual labour as an occupation fit only for barbarians and 
slaves.” ** Everywhere in the ancient world men earned their livelihood 
by their own efforts. As Meyer neatly commented, Jehovah laid upon 
mankind the curse, “In the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread,” 
not by the sweat of one’s slave.” 

To explain the development of ancient economic systems, then, the 
historian cannot properly fall back on the simple, easy factor of slavery. 
No one can deny that slavery was one element in the progress of ancient 
economic life; but it is not easy to show that agriculture rested upon 
this institution or even that urban industry and commerce were pri- 
marily in the hands of slaves. 


Ill 


Why was ancient slavery primarily industrial and commercial, not 
agricultural as in modern times? On the one hand it must be remem- 
bered that ancient farming was carried on by intensive techniques.” 
The individual farmer (and his family) wrestled with a few acres by 
hand; each plot rarely yielded much over the family’s needs, save in 
the floodlands of Egypt and Mesopotamia; and the employment of 
additional capital in the form of slaves was not likely to be remunera- 
tive. While farmers needed extra hands at such times as harvest, it 
certainly would not pay to keep slaves for these peak periods. In both 
Greek and Roman sources we hear of free day laborers who earned a 
precarious living by meeting these agricultural needs; Achilles, in 
the underworld, considered the lot of such a hireling the worst on 
earth.”* 

The peasants themselves were often serfs, tied to the soil legally or by 
tradition; but by this very bond they were given a motivation to hard 
work and a sense of certainty in an abysmally uncertain world. Occa- 
sionally a rich independent farmer may have had a slave or two, often 
as shepherd or skilled worker in vineyard or olive orchard; but even 


18 Thomson, Studies, II, p. 204. 

19 Meyer, Kleine Schriften, p. 186. With the account of Genesis, cf. the emphasis on work in 
Hesiod, Works and Days: “Between us and Goodness the gods have placed the sweat of our 
brows” (1. 289). 

20 See E. Cecil Curwen, Plough and Pasture (London: Cobbett, 1946) 

21 Odyssey 11.489—-91, a useful testimony to the insignificance of slavery (and perhaps even 
to the more secure position of the household slave) in Homer's day. On the significance of the 
fact that these farmers were primarily grain raisers, sce below, p. 28. 
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where we think we see “slaves,” we must look carefully to determine 
if the peasants in question were not legally serfs.” 

In areas of expanding industry and commerce, on the other hand, 
the use of slaves could be profitable if the necessary slaves could be 
obtained cheaply and easily enough. Ancient industry started on a very 
low technological level and never progressed far. The machines that 
were used were of the simplest character, and most work rested directly 
on human muscles and hands. In these conditions an increase in pro- 
duction could be attained only by an increase in the number of work- 
ers; if sales were sufficiently predictable and continuous, the investment 
of the necessary capital in the purchase and training of a slave or two 
might pay.” Such a set of circumstances appeared in Greece in the 
seventh and sixth centuries B.c. as a result of the great wave of Greek 
colonization over the Mediterranean and the general demand for the 
well-made, beautifully designed products of Greek potteries, texile 
works, smithies, and so on.” 

The notable increase in Greek slavery at this juncture was the result 
‘of several co-operating factors. In the first place, these factories prob- 
ably developed out of the household economies of the well to do, who 
had long had slaves about the home as retainers and artisans; what 
was more natural than to purchase more slaves to expand production? 
Again, the slaves were available for purchase. The colonies sent back 
to the parent states in the Aegean not only raw materials but also 
humans; and the stresses of the expanding Greek economy all too 
often reduced the poor peasants and town dwellers to slavery for debt. 
And finally, the very emphasis of Greek political theory at this time 
upon the rights of the citizen of the city-state, his burdens of compul- 
sory military service, and the necessity of participating in state activi- 
ties may have encouraged entrepreneurs to prefer slave to free labor. 
The slave, after all, must work as and when his master orders; he can 
be bought, sold, and moved with far more flexibility than can a free 


25 


man. 


22 So the subject peasants of Crete are at times called slaves, but R. F. Willetts, Aristocratic 
Society in Ancient Crete (London: Routledge & Paul, 1955), pp. 35, 46-51, has recently demon- 
strated their serf character. 

23 Cf. the calculations as to whether slavery was profitable by H. Michell, The Economics of 
Ancient Greece (New York: The Macmillan Co., 1940), pp. 162-5; although I have little confi- 
dence in some of his basic postulates, it is interesting that he concludes the profit was likely to 
be very thin. 

24 Westermann, Slave Systems, pp. 3-5 (with references). 

25 Meyer, Kleine Schriften, pp. 194-7; Willetts, Aristocratic Society, p. 54. Michell, Economics, 
pp. 131—2, notes that the slave laborers at Eleusis seem to have worked more continuously than 
did the free men. 
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Underlying this picture, which seems to correspond to our ancient 
evidence, are several basic requirements. One is the simple level of 
ancient techniques, which could be easily imparted to slaves; for the 
level of the time, slaves seem usually to have been just as skilled as 
free men. 

A second requirement, of great importance, was the existence of a 
way to motivate the slave to work beside his master in an industrial 
shop or on his own as a trader. Ancient law codes, while giving the 
slave some human rights, guaranteed to the master the sticks to beat 
him with; we must never picture ancient slavery as an idyllic system. 
Yet ancient industrial-commercial slavery also offered some bondsmen 
an incentive in the form of the possibility of manumission. As society 
became more fluid both in Greece and Rome, the custom arose of 
allowing the slave to set aside a part of his earnings each year; when 
this sum equaled his value, he could buy his freedom. Once freed, he 
passed into society as an acknowledged member, even though on a low 
plane (the problem of color, it must be remembered, was not present). 
In the Roman Republic, indeed, the freedman became a full citizen. 
Epigraphic and literary testimony attests the process of manumission at 
least from the fifth century x.c., though we have no way of knowing 
what percentage of the slaves did earn their freedom.” 


IV 


To this general system of industrial-commercial slavery, one era, that 
of the late Roman Republic, offers a considerable exception. Modern 
scholars, impressed by the agricultural Negro slavery of the United 
States, have, on looking back into the ancient world, naturally seen 
first the Roman side; and here they have found what seems to be 
exactly the same system, an economy of large plantations run by slave 
gangs. If we approach the late Roman Republic from the other direc- 
tion, however, its great masses of agricultural slaves appear as an unu- 
sual phenomenon that must have been the result of special circum- 
stances. 

During the last two centuries B.c. the Mediterranean world, indeed, 
was in a-state of great upheaval. The Hellenistic kingdoms that had 
succeeded the conquest of Alexander were falling to pieces as the 
result of their incessant warfare and the internal tensions between 


26 A. Calderini, La manomissione e la condizione dei liberti in Grecia (Milan: Hoepli, 1908); 
A. M. Duff, Freedmen in the Early Roman Empire (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1928); 
Westermann, Slave Systems (Index, s.v. Manumission). 
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Greek overlords and sullen native populations; at the same time Rome 
was rising to mastery over, first, Carthage and then the Hellenistic 
kingdoms. Several factors in this situation inevitably led to the collect- 
ing of great numbers of slaves in Roman Italy. 

Roman leaders expected war to pay their way, and one of the surest 
ways to gain profits from an enemy was to enslave the captives of war. 
From the countryside of Epirus in the mid-second century one general 
took 150,000 slaves, and figures for other conquests, though lower, sug- 
gest that the slave dealers in the train of Roman armies brought back 
slaves by the tens of thousands.** Moreover, Rome failed to police its 
new domains, and piracy added a constant supply of slaves to the 
market. While we have no adequate statistics, it is clear that more 
slaves were available in Italy in the last two centuries B.c.—and _prob- 
ably at fairly cheap prices—than in any other area or period of the 
ancient world. 

What were the Romans to do with these slaves? The commerce 
and industry of Italy, which were just beginning to develop in this 
period, could not hope to absorb all the manpower suddenly available; 
the great majority simply had to be put into agriculture, and for a 
century or so an opportunity existed, even called for this very solution. 
Thus public land was long available at nominal rents; in the devasta- 
tions and confiscations attending the war against Hannibal large tracts 
had passed to the state, and thereafter Rome had had to make heavy, 
almost continuous drafts upon the free peasantry of Italy to man its 
armies and fleets. Free labor in some areas may periodically have been 
critically short for the maintenance of Italian food supplies. Capital 
was likewise available, for the leading classes of Rome amassed great 
profits from the booty of war, the collection of provincial taxes, and 
usurious loans all over the Mediterranean. Finally, the greatly improved 
agricultural techniques of the Hellenistic world were available and 
were adapted by the Roman capitalists to the fairly rich Italian country- 
side to raise cash crops—olive oil, wine, vegetables, meat, fowl—for the 
steadily growing cities of Italy and for wide export over the ancient 
world. Several manuals on agriculture, composed by Cato the Elder, 
Varro, and others, still survive to suggest how carefully Roman men of 





27 Westermann, Slave Systems, p. 62. As he suggests (pp. 59-60, 70), the Italian pattern of 
large sales of war captives and employment of slaves in agriculture probably has its roots in the 
third or even late fourth century. Tenney Frank, Economic Survey of Ancient Rome (Baltimore: 
Johns Hopkins Press, 1933), I, 187-8, calculates that 250,000 prisoners were taken by Roman 
armies 200-150 B.c. 
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means went about combining the factors of cheap labor and land for 
market agriculture.” 

Although this process represented a considerable economic advance, 
it produced social and political difficulties for Rome, already groaning 
under the task of administering a Mediterranean-wide empire by the 
machinery of a small city-state. Along with the conflicts for mastery of 
the state went upheavals of the servile elements, who were, especially on 
the farms, driven in harsh discipline; one such revolt, that led by the 
gladiator Spartacus in 73-72 B.c., has received considerable attention 
from Marxist historians and novelists in recent decades.” 

One must, however, be careful not to describe the slave system of the 
late Roman Republic in too simple terms. While most of the slaves 
went into agriculture, undoubtedly the slave markets funneled many 
into the rapidly growing industry and commerce of the Italian cities; 
the availability of great quantities of labor probably facilitated this 
growth.” This segment of the slave population probably was not 
treated with unusual harshness. Certainly industrial and commercial 
slaves could form clubs and hold offices in the gilds; ** they were man- 
umitted over the years in great numbers; and bondsmen had real rights 
in Roman law.** The number of slaves, again, who served in the great 
noble households has almost always been exaggerated. Against a noble 
in the reign of Nero who had four hundred slaves must be put a great 
number of others both of the Republic and Empire who were content 
with one, five, or ten.** Even in the field of agriculture, I suspect— 
though this criticism cannot be statistically proved—that in Italy as a 


28 G. Tibiletti, “Lo sviluppo del latifondo in Italia dall’epoca graccana al principio dell'Impero,” 
Relazioni del X. congresso internazionale di scienze storiche (Florence: Sansoni, 1955), III, 
235-92, considers the development primarily from the political point of view. See, in general, 
Westermann, Slave Systems, pp. 60-9; and the very full surveys by Cedric A. Yeo, “The De- 
velopment of the Roman Plantation and Marketing of Farm Products,” Finanzarchiv, N.F., 
XIII (1952), 321-42; and ‘Economics of Roman and American Slavery,” idid., pp. 445-85. 
Yeo notes, pp. 461 ff., the interconnection of large-scale slavery and large-scale production of 
specialized crops (olives and grapes in ancient Italy, sugar and rice especially in modern times). 

29 Thus Arthur Koestler, The Gladiators (New York: The Macmillan Co., 1939); Howard 
Fast, Spartacus (New York, 1952). 

30M. I. Rostovtzeff, Social and Economic History of the Roman Empire (Oxford: Oxford 
University Press, 1926), has sketched this development in his first chapter; cf. also the concluding 
chapters of his Hellenistic World. Westermann, Slave Systems, pp. 64, 73-4. 

31 A striking collection of epigraphical evidence on slaves in the gilds was found at Minturnae. 
Jotham Johnson, Excavations at Minturnae, \1.1 (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 
1933). Cf. W. L. Westermann, “Industrial Slavery in Roman Italy,”” JourNAL oF EcoNoMIc 
Hisrory, II (1942), 149-63. 

32 W. W. Buckland, The Roman Law of Slavery (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
1908). 

33 Westermann, Slave Systems, pp. 59, 62-3, 88-9. 
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whole the place of slaves is usually overemphasized. It is commonly 
agreed that the rich Po valley was farmed by free men, and the same 
may be assumed of the poor farming valleys in the hills. The very 
manuals that describe how to make money by using slaves in vineyards, 
olive orchards, and so on also indicate the wide-scale use of free men 
for such special tasks as carpentering and medicine and also for peak 
periods of work.** The greatest field for slaves in Italian agriculture 
seems to have been on the cattle and sheep ranches; the second great- 
est in olive orchards and vineyards; while areas raising grain were much 
less likely to use slaves.” 

The height of slavery in Italy may be placed in the period from the 
mid-second century s.c. to the death of Caesar in 44 B.c. Thereafter 
the labors of the statesman Augustus and of his successors, the famous 
Roman emperors, tranquilized the Mediterranean world; piracy and 
brigandage were curtailed; and wars shifted to the frontiers. Thus 
slaves became less easily available and, at the same time, partly for this 
reason, Italy began to move back to greater emphasis on grain produc- 
tion. Accordingly the pattern of Italian slavery steadily lost its agri- 
cultural aspects. Already by the middle of the first century a.v. we 
hear more and more of free peasant tenants, and in succeeding cen- 
turies these coloni traveled the road to serfdom, a well-known process 
that we need not follow here. The industry and commerce of Italy 
suffered from steadily greater competition from Gaul and other west- 
ern provinces, and there, interestingly enough, most of the workers 
were apparently free men.** As industry and commerce generally de- 
clined in western Europe in the fourth and fifth centuries, so too did 
slavery; in the modern era it was not to regain a foothold.* 





V 


To place Roman slavery in its proper light has called for a fairly long 
detour, but one that seems required by its outwardly different pattern. 
An examination here of all the other aspects of ancient slavery is ob- 
viously impossible; yet a few general observations may be desirable as 
a warning sign. One must be very careful in attributing to slavery any 


34 Cato, De agricultura 1.3, 4, 5.4, 144.4; Varro, De re rustica, 1.16.4. The grandfather of the 
Emperor Vespasian was a contractor for such free workers (Suetonius, Vespasian 1.4). 

35 Yeo, Finanzarchiv, N.F. XIII, 469-70. 

86 Westermann, Slave Systems, pp. 91-3. 

37 Ibid., pp. 116-17, 149-62, devotes special attention to exploding the idea that Christianity 
extinguished slavery. 
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great importance, for instance, in ancient philosophy, technology, or 
social patterns. ; 

Modern scholars influenced by the religious and social stress upon 
work in recent centuries—the very era, incidentally, in which fewer and 
fewer people have had to break their backs in truly manual labor— 
have often been unfavorably impressed by the tendency of such men as 
Aristotle, Plato, and Cicero to look down on physical work, to separate 
things of the body from those of the mind, and to give the palm to 
the latter. To put this matter in its proper light, however, one must not 
easily fall into the trap of assuming that slaves did all the hard work of 
the age and that work therefore had an ignoble air.** 

As has already been suggested, free men as well as slaves usually 
worked, and in anci litions had to work very hard.” A political 

ed, and in ancient conditions had to work very hard. politica 
theorist such as Aristotle, who was concerned with the duties of the 
citizen to the state, could rightly feel that the hewers of wood and draw- 
ers of water had too little time and energy for public duties; any man 
gently born might well recoil from the grinding labor of the poor. 
Ancient society, it must be remembered, was far more overtly stratified 
than are contemporary Western societies; the ancient thinkers whose 
works have survived came almost entirely from the upper classes and 
spoke primarily—and frankly—to them in turn. 

Wherever we hear the voice of what may be termed the “middle 
classes” of the cities, as on inscriptions and the reliefs of tombstones, 
we find a rather different attitude toward work.*° Any modern ob- 
- server, too, of the beautiful products of Athenian potteries, turned out 
by the thousands, cannot quite feel that the potters, slave and free, 
were engaged in utterly distasteful pursuits. 

The attempts, again, to explain the low level of ancient technology 
by the deadening influence of slavery fall far short of the mark.” 

38 A common assumption by both Marxist and non-Marxist historians; cf. Childe, What 
Happened in History, p. 218; Walbank, Decline, p. 24; Robert Schlaifer, “Greek Theories of 
Slavery from Homer to Aristotle,” Harvard Studies in Classical Philology, XLVII (1936), 
165-204; Westermann, Slave Systems, pp. 15, 27. 

39 Their life expectancy, partly as a result, was of the same pattern as that of modern India. 
Cf. the studies by J. L. Angel, e.g., “The Length of Life in Ancient Greece,” Journal of 
Gerontology, II (1947), 18-24, who calculates a life expectancy in Greece of about 21 years. 
A. E. R. Boak, Manpower Shortage and the Fall of the Roman Empire in the West (Ann 
Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 1955), p. 10, gives a life expectancy for the Roman Empire 
of about 25 years. The effect of this life pattern upon ancient attitudes toward life and the 
problems of human relations must have been far more powerful than is commonly noted. 

40 So Rostovtzeff, Roman Empire, ch. v, n. 26. 

41 Benjamin Farrington, in Greek Science (2 vols.; London: Penguin, 1949), Science and 


Politics in the Ancient World (London: Allen & Unwin, 1939), and elsewhere, has repeatedly 
made this attempt; so also F. W. Walbank, Decline, and many others, e.g., Giuseppe Salvioli, 
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Many modern students feel it safe to assert that slaves used poorer 
techniques than free men, were more averse to experimentation, and 
were less productive.*” Evidence to support this is lacking; on the 
contrary, for instance, the builders of the sacred Erechtheum hired 
both slaves and free men and paid them at the same rate. One may 
still perhaps indict slavery as a contributing factor to the slow progress 
of ancient technology, even though direct evidence for this is lacking; 
but any careful estimate of this problem must certainly consider other 
factors—such as the weakness of ancient science; the primitive quality 
of metallurgy, transportation and communication; and the social and 
intellectual structure of ancient life. One must, after all, remember that 
agriculture was the basic mode of ancient economic life—unless one 
wishes to argue that industry and commerce are always the all-im- 
portant sources of change in economic development.** 

Finally, the social position of the slave, together with the effect of 
slavery upon social standards, has been subject to the most unwarranted 
moralizing. An ancient thinker could assert and try to prove that a 
slave was an “animate instrument,” ** and so in a sense he was; but 
Roman law also had the definition, “Slavery is a status of the ius gent- 
ium by which one is subject to alien mastery, contrary to nature.” *° 
On the whole, Greek and Roman speculative thought recognized—or 
better, sensed—certain ambiguities in the idea of slavery as juxtaposed 
to their great creation of the principle that the free citizen has rights 
before the state. Even more important in the practical sense was the 
recognition by most ancient systems of law of the fact that the slave, 
though the lowest element in the social scale, was a human being and 
had certain rights, even against his master.*® Slaves commonly could 





Il capitalismo antico (Bari: Laterza, 1929); S. Lilley, Men, Machines and History (London: 
Cobbett, 1948). 

42 The last point is stressed by Ettore Ciccotti, I] tramonto della schiaviti nel mondo antico 
(Turin, 1899), pp. 129, 285 [the second edition is not available to me]. With regard to the 
equally common opinion that slave labor kept the wages of free men down to the subsistence 
level, some validity may be granted to the theory; but one must remember also the capital in- 
vestment of the slaveowner as well as the low level of ancient productivity in general. Frank, 
Economic Survey, 1, 188-9, puts the keep of a slave in Rome (second century B.c.) at 78 
denarii a year and interest plus amortization at 50 denarii. At Delos (loc. cit.) “the allowance 
for a slave’s keep was considered about % the wage of a laborer.” 

43. On the dangers of applying this concept to the ancient world, cf. my remarks in “The 
Myth of the Minoan Thalassocracy,” Historia, III (1955), 282-91. 

44 Aristotle, Politics 1.4, 1253b. 

45 Digest 1.5.4.1; cf. Buckland, Roman Law of Slavery, pp. 1-6. 

46 A detailed analysis of the positions of philosophers and law codes can be found in Wester- 
mann, Slave Systems (Index, s.v. Legislation; Slaves, treatment of); cf. also the sober survey of 
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marry (and at some times could marry free women), and their off- 
spring were one of the sources of fresh slaves. The evidence of inscrip- 
tions attests true family spirit in countless slave unions. From the 
master’s point of view slaves were, after all, capital assets and were 
worth treating carefully; in an era such as that of the Roman civil 
wars we hear of faithful slaves saving their masters when they could 
have profited greatly by disloyalty. 

That the institution of slavery is a constant temptation to immorality 
on the part of masters is undeniable; but one must seriously question 
modern attempts to derive a/l ancient immorality from this quarter; 
ancient sexual standards, in any case, were rather simpler, and perhaps 
franker, than ours. This issue often emerges in modern efforts to ex- 
plain the decline and fall of the Roman Empire; and here one must 
be cautious in accepting ancient aristocratic accounts of the immorality 
of the early Empire.’ The Roman was a moralist who could not with- 
stand sin but had delightful shudders while committing it. 


Vi 


A great mass of rash generalities studs most modern dissussions of 
ancient slavery. The reasons that lie behind our attitudes were discussed 
briefly at the outset of this study, and an effort has been made to show 
in some detail the historical and logical bases that must impel careful 
students to limit the effect of slavery on ancient economic development; 
the side aspects of slavery can be discussed only briefly. 

In general, however, I would urge that one view ancient slavery 
without the blinkers of nineteenth-century humanitarianism or twen- 
tieth-century Marxist totalitarianism. In the most advanced economic 
centers slavery certainly was a means of providing additional power and 
so increased production; it was of real importance in furthering the 
advance of such areas. Yet nowhere, not even in the late Roman Re- 
public, does evidence show that slaves did all the work. 





the dramatic evidence by Joseph Vogt, “Sklaverei und Humanitat im klassischen Griechentum,” 
Abhandlungen der getstes- und sozialwissenschaftlichen Klasse (Mainz: Akademie der Wissen- 
schaften und der Literatur, 1953), pp. 161-83. In Mesopotamia, as in the Greco-Roman world, 
slaves could engage in a good deal of business on their own and could even themselves own 
slaves. Georges Contenau, Everyday Life in Babylon and Assyria (London: Arnold, 1954), pp. 
19-25. 

471 have discussed the aristocratic bias of Roman history in Civilization and the Caesars 
(Ithaca, N. Y.: Cornell University Press, 1954), pp. 203 ff., 262 ff. 
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The pyramids of Egypt, the ziggurats of Mesopotamia, the Persian 
palace of Persepolis, the temples that ennoble the Acropolis—these 
were all built primarily by free men. From our point of view these men 
were exploited, but the class system of ancient society, divided as it 
was between a small aristocracy and a great mass of laborers, affected 
far more free men than slaves. Even today only the most advanced 
areas of the globe can think in practical terms of a social and economic 
structure that will care justly for all. 

Cuester G. Srarr, University of Illinois 





The Fall of Silver in Mexico, 1870-1910, 
and Its Effect on American Investments* 


INCE the end of World War II Americans interested in interna- 
S tional economic affairs have faced a painful dilemma. Almost every 
set of international policies advanced during this period has called for 
the widespread use of American capital to assist in the development of 
underdeveloped areas in Latin America, Asia, and Africa. The United 
States government has furnished much of this capital during the last 
decade, but private capital has borne a share of the effort in the past 
and may well be called upon for a larger share in the future. Unfortu- 
nately, in a period of frequent small wars, revolutions, and expropria- 
tions, American investors naturally hesitate to send their capital abroad 
if they can invest it profitably at home. One of the most vexing prob- 
lems in modern international economic relations is that of predicting 
or assuring regular returns from American investments abroad. 

In this situation the economist may profitably consult the historian 
for an account of the successes and failures of nineteenth-century 
American capital, as it ventured forth to build railroads and bridges, 
dig mines, and lay out plantations in other parts of the Western Hemi- 
sphere. There is no better case study for observation than Mexico, which 
received the first wave of American foreign investment after the Civil 
War. From the beginning of the nineteenth century publicists had 
touted Mexican silver, and in the 1860's and 1870’s a new generation 
of promoters rediscovered the Spanish mines. The contruction of two 
through railroads from the Rio Grande to Mexico City after 1880 
started a flood of concessions that continued into the new century, until 
by 1910 Americans controlled or held an interest in so many Mexican 
railroads, mines, !and projects, public utilities, and oil wells that no 
one has ever produced anything like a complete list of the holdings. 
From a few million dollars in 1870 American investments in Mexico 
grew until in 1902 they were estimated to total $503,000,000, and in r19g1t, 
$1,044,600,000. Of the latter figure, railroad stocks and bonds accounted 
for about $644,300,0c0." 

A considerable part of these investments shrank, withdrew, or dis- 

*I am indebted to Theodore F. Marburg for valuable advice and suggestions concerning 
several parts of this article. 

1Cleona Lewis, America’s Stake in International Investments (Washington: The Brookings 


Institution, 1938), pp. 613-14. 
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appeared before the blasts of Mexican revolutions and civil wars during 
the decade after 1910. In the hubbub over revolutionary destruction and 
the confiscation of oil holdings one fact about these investments some- 
times escapes attention. With surprisingly few exceptions, mainly min- 
ing companies, American capital invested in Mexico did not yield 
regular, satisfactory dividends for long periods of time before rgro. 
‘The major American railroad lines in Mexico paid no dividends at all 
during most of the early period, and by 1g03 their financial structure 
had become so wobbly that the Mexican government feared lest Edward 
H. Harriman or some other American “monopolist” swallow them. 
During the next six years Mexico bought up a controlling interest in 
these major lines, but Americans continued to hold large investments 
in them long after the fall of Diaz. 

Why did American companies in Mexico belie the rosy expecta- 
tions of their promoters? Political instability was not an important 
factor before 1g10, but there were many other explanations for the ill 
success of American investments. The most obvious factors were over- 
capitalization, mismanagement, unfamiliarity with Mexican labor and 
markets, and anti-American prejudice. One possible cause, seldom 
taken into consideration, was the disastrous fall in the world price of 
silver and the related decline in the value of the Mexican silver peso, 
the bulwark of the national currency.” In the United States, even with 
its balanced economy, the silver crisis of the 18g0’s and the “battle of 
the standards” brought social and political upheaval. One might logi- 
cally expect that in Mexico, which had a ramshackle, immature econ- 
omy tied to the export of silver, the falling prices would shake the coun- 
try to its foundations. It is the purpose of this article to describe and, 
as far as possible, isolate the effects of the fall of silver upon the partly 
developed Mexican economy and especially upon American investments 
in Mexico. 





In 1870 few Mexican silver miners worried about the world silver 
market, for a decade earlier the discovery of gold in California and 
Australia had raised silver prices to record heights, and as yet the effect 
of later silver strikes was not widely felt. However, the miners had 


2 One of the few works in English to consider this factor is Edwin W. Kemmerer, Modern 
Currency Reforms (New York: The Macmillan Co., 1916), pp. 465-552. Kemmerer’s principal 
interest is the currency reform law of 1905 rather than the effects of the preceding inflation. 
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much else to worry about, for between 1857 and 1867 ten years of civil 
war and the French intervention seemed to have wiped out the ad- 
vances made by the mining industry since Mexican independence. 
Mining technology was still primitive and inefficient; new equipment 
was expensive and hard to install in the mountains; and coal deposits 
were insufficient to replace the dwindling forests. In many a rich min- 
eral district Indian labor painstakingly chipped out the richest ore, 
loaded it on mules, and took it over the hills to a crude stamping mill, 
leaving behind half the wealth of the deposit. State and Federal gov- 
ernments made matters worse by piling excessive taxes upon the few 
active mineowners. Many mines lay completely idle, for their owners 
were afraid to make money, lest, in bandit raids, they lose it and per- 
haps their lives.’ 

In 1868 a mining council delivered a pessimistic report on these 
dismal conditions and urged action, but the Federal government, ham- 
pered by constitutional restrictions, did nothing for nearly two decades. 
Finally awakened to the need for foreign capital, the government ob- 
tained a constitutional amendment and in 1884 passed a comprehensive 
reform law which abandoned the traditional government title to non- 
metallic deposits (including coal and petroleum) and lowered or 
abolished mining taxes. Two other mining laws, in 1887 and 1892, 
further liberalized mining concessions and taxes. As a result of these 
laws and the inflow of foreign capital, exports of silver increased in 
value over fifteen times in a single decade.* 

From the beginning of its history the Mexican system of currency 
has been closely tied to the nation’s mining industry. At the time when 
Spain lost her empire in the New World, the Spanish-Mexican peso 
(peso fuerte or “piece of eight”) served as a quasi official coin for 
nearly half of the world’s population. From the Mexican mint, which 
the noted German geographer Baron von Humboldt considered the 
greatest on earth, the “columnar” or “Caroline” peso went out to 
neighboring parts of the Spanish and British empires, the United 
States, the Philippines, much of the Far East, and even Europe. In 





3 Julius Skilton to Thomas H. Nelson, Mexico City, August 9, 1869. United States Department 
of State, Dispatches, Mexico, XXXVI; Edward Lee Plumb to William H. Seward, Mexico City, 
June 24, 1868, No. 149, ibid., XXXIII; Plumb to Seward, August 4, 1868, No. 167, sbid., 
XXXIV. 

4 Eduardo Martinez Baca, Historical Review of Mining Legislation in Mexico, translated by 
J. L. Harrison (no publication data), pp. 48-52; Marvin D. Bernstein, “The History and Eco- 
nomic Organization of the Mexican Mining Industry, 1890-1940” (unpublished doctoral 
dissertation, 2 vols., University of Texas, 1951), I, 307-9. 
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the United States it was not completely displaced as a unit of cur- 
rency until the middle of the nineteenth century. Joaquin Casasis later 
called China and the East Indies “bottomless abysses in which precious 
metals are forever lost,” for Chinese merchants, lacking a satisfactory 
currency of their own, imported shiploads of Mexican coins, weighed 
them, stamped them with their private “hash marks,” and dispatched 
them into circulation.® Thus, ever since Mexicans could remember, 
their precious metals had filled the confusing dual role of trade com- 
modity and unit of value, and they found it hard to separate the two 
functions. 

Mexico sometimes treated its peso with amazing carelessness. Instead 
of operating the mints itself, the Treasury farmed them out to private 
capitalists on terms grossly unfavorable to the government.® Under- 
rating the high prestige of the currency in the Orient, the early national 
government debased the Caroline peso by as much as 22 per cent, and 
later during the French intervention, Maximilian exported an entirely 
new coin. Neither action deceived the Chinese, who simply discounted 
any pieces which they suspected. The Mexican government also levied 
high taxes on circulation and export of coins, thereby adding to the 
already heavy expense of armed conductas to escort coin shipments 
through the bandit-infested country to the coast.’ 

Thus in 1870 internal disorder, mismanagement, and high taxation 
had weakened both the Mexican mining industry and the Mexican 
currency. Other forces were already in movement which would rack 
and twist the currency and indeed the whole Mexican economy for 
more than a generation to come. First of all, world silver production 
was rising from 9,348,000 kilograms in the decade 1851-1860 to 31,- 
251,175 kilograms in the decade 1881-1890, while at the same time 
world gold production for the same decades fell from 1,908,314 kilo- 





5 The Chinese also used the pesos for ornaments and sometimes paid a premium of 50 per 
cent for them. Eugéne Viollet, Le probléme de l'argent et l’étalon d'or au Mexique (Paris, 1907), 
pp. 44-45, 48-49; Werner Hegemann, Mexikos Ubergang zur Goldwahrung. Miinchener Volks- 
wirtschaftliche Studien, No. 86 (Stuttgart and Berlin: J. G. Cotta’sche Buchhandlung Nachfolger, 
1908), chap. ii. Enrique Martinez Sobral, La reforma monetaria. La sociedad andnima: Memo- 
rias presentadas al IV Congreso cientifico (México: Tip de la Oficina impresora de estampillas, 
1909), pp. 43-44; Dickson H. Leavens, Silver Money, Cowles Commission for Research in 
Economics, Monograph No. 4 (Bloomington, Indiana: Principia Press, 1939), pp. 95-97. 

6 Alberto F. Pradeau, The Mexican Mints of Alamos and Hermosillo. Numismatic Notes and 
Monographs, No. 63 (New York: The American Numismatic Society, 1934), pp. 54-61. This 
abuse ended in the 1890's. Carlos Diaz Dufoo, Les finances du Mexique, 1892-1911; Limantour, 
Vhomme et l’oeuvre (Paris: F. Alcan, 1926), pp. 70-71. 

7 Viollet, Le probléme de l'argent, pp. 49-50; Plumb to Seward, Mexico City, August 4, 1868, 
No. 167, State Department, Dispatches, Mexico, XXXIV; Hegemann, Mexikos Ubergang, p. 4. 
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grams to 1,617,358 kilograms.* The United States furnished the most 
dramatic example of this trend, for here silver production rose almost 
steadily from a few thousand ounces in 1860 to four million ounces 
annually in the early 1890's, but after 1884, the Mexican mining indus- 
try also expanded. In the thirty years between 1878 and 1908, Mexico 
poured 40,255,278 kilograms of silver on the market.” 

Ominously, while silver production increased, one of the principal 
markets for silver shrank, as the gold standard began to replace bi- 
metallism in many parts of the world. Upon receiving her five-billion- 
franc indemnity from France after the Franco-Prussian War, Germany 
seized the opportunity to unify her currencies on a gold basis, and the 
Scandinavian nations, Australia, Canada, Egypt, and Brazil soon fol- 
lowed suit. The Latin Union, led by France, also reduced or stopped 
coining silver in order to protect dwindling gold reserves. For several 
years after 1873 the United States left her almost useless silver dollar 
off the coinage lists (the “Crime of ’73”), although in 1878 (under the 
Bland-Allison Act) the American government began to purchase silver 
for coinage again. During the 1870's and 1880's, the Indian silver 
market began to disappear, for Britain gradually replaced her bullion 
and coin shipments to India with machinery and manufactured goods. 
In 1893 the world silver market sustained three heavy blows almost 
simultaneously: a business panic, the repeal of the American silver 
purchase law (the Sherman Act), and the British announcement that 
the mints of India would no longer receive silver for coinage.”” 

At the same time, as if expanded production and gold standards were 
not enough, the Mexican peso began to lose its monopoly in the Far 
East. During the 1870's Japan produced a silver yen, of about the same 
weight and fineness as the peso, and the United States minted a “trade 
dollar” specifically for export to China and the East Indies. Eventually 
France issued a similar coin for Indo-China, and Britain for Hong Kong 
and the Straits Settlements. In 1889, to the consternation of the Mexi- 
cans, the Chinese government imported machinery and announced 
that a large new mint at Canton would produce still another dollar 
coin, to replace the “crude” peso, which counterfeiters were finding easy 
to imitate. Meanwhile, Spain had also shut the Mexican peso out of the 


8 The Mineral Industry, Its Statistics, Technology and Trade (New York: The Scientific Pub- 
lishing Co., 1893—  ), XLIII (1934), 189. 

9 Bulletin of the Pan-American Union, XXVIII (Feb. 1909), 345. 

10 Viollet. Le probléme de l’argent, pp. 6-10; Miguel A. Quintana, Los ensayos monetarios 
como consecuencia de la baja de la plata (México: Imp. Galas, 1931), pp. 30-43. 
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Philippines, and after the Spanish-American War the United States 
placed the islands on the gold standard and began to coin a peso similar 
to the Mexican but valued at only fifty cents. By 1905 the Mexican peso 
had largely lost “its ancient and honorable place in the daily commerce 
of hundreds of millions of human beings.” "’ 

The cumulative effect of these three trends was a continuous decline 
of the value of silver in terms of gold and of the value of the peso in 
terms of the American dollar, the British pound, and other standard 
units of measure. Using the value of silver in 1873 as a base of 100, 
Eugéne Viollet computed indices, showing that average annual silver 
values fell to 44.50 by 1902. Similarly, the index of the value of the peso 
fell from 101.16 in 1873 to 44.65 in 1902.'* Expressed in another manner, 





Year Silver Index Peso Index Year Silver Index Peso Index 
1873 100.0 101.16 1888 72.25 72.97 
1874 98.5 99.48 1889 72.18 73-32 
1875 95-7 96.54 1890 80.5 pees 
1876 90.0 93.15 1891 76.2 ee 
1877 ay 95-14 1892 67.25 66.52 
1878 89.0 set 1893 60.25 60.28 
1879 86.7 87.42 1894 48.90 50.23 
1880 88.25 89.06 1895 50.50 52.53 
1881 37. 87.98 1896 52.15 51.41 
1882 ’ 87.96 1897 46.50 47.47 
1883 85. 85.75 1898 45.60 45.97 
1884 ; 86.34 1899 46.30 46.97 
1885 pe 1900 47.90 48.51 
1886 J 77.52 1901 46.00 46.67 
1887 ’ 75.69 1902 44.50 44.65 
Sources: Viollet, Le probléme de l'argent, p. 52. A table of the average price of an ounce of 


silver for each month in the period 1873-92 can be found in Joaquin Casastis, La question de 
Vargent au Mexique (Paris: Impr. Chaix, 1892), p. 36. 


the average price of an ounce of silver in United States dollars fell from 
$1.30 in 1873 to $.53 in 1902, and gold was nearly driven from circula- 
tion.'* After 1902 conditions improved slightly, and in 1905 the Mexi- 
can government gave up its effort to maintain bimettalism and went 
on the gold standard. Nevertheless, Mexico continued to feel some 
effects of the silver crisis for years after that time. 


11 Viollet, Le probléme de l’argent, pp. 50-54; The Mexican Financier, June 15, 1889, pp. 
268-69; W. R. Lawson, “Is the Mexican Dollar Played Out?” Bankers’ Magazine, LXVI (1903), 
15-23. 

12 Index of Silver and Peso, 1873-1902 

13 Oswaldo Gurria Urgell, Consideraciones acerca de los males que ha tenido el abandono de 
la plata en sus usos monetarios (México: Impr. de la Secretaria de relaciones exteriores, 1934), 
anexo num. 3, pp. 18-21; Martinez Sobral, La reforma monetaria, pp. 52-53; Hesemann, 
Mexikos Ubergang, pp. 10-12. Kemmerer calculates that in 1903 between 100,000,000 and 
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If the decline had been absolutely steady between 1873 and 1902, 
matters would have been serious enough for Mexico, but in ten out of 
thirty years either the average annual silver index or the peso index or 
both of these rose (eight points, for example, in 1890). Also during five 
years out of the period the price of silver fluctuated more than 20 per 
cent within a year."* Thus the crisis combined the features of deprecia- 
tion, inflation, and uncertainty. 





II 


No two observers entirely agreed on the benefits or harm done to the 
Mexican economy by the fall of silver. The Mexican Financier, an 
English-language newspaper representing foreign opinion, welcomed 
a moderate decline in silver prices because dear silver tended to en- 
courage mining too much and to make the economy lopsided.”® In 
1892 and 1893 Lionel Carden, a British consul, prepared a careful 
statistical report on the fall of silver and concluded that, in the long 
run, it might benefit Mexico greatly by encouraging the expansion of 
agriculture and industries.’® Shallow-minded observers were inclined to 
attribute the amazing expansion of late-nineteenth-century Mexican 
industry to cheap silver with arguments that sound today much like 
post hoc, ergo propter hoc, but others, less impressed, called attention 
to the more solid benefits of peace, order, and railroads.'* Some Ameri- 
can tourists opened their eyes greedily when they received nearly two 
pesos for every dollar at the border and learned that in the interior 
of Mexico prices were largely unchanged.'* However, in 1896, when 
two Chicago reporters spent several weeks in Mexico to gather argu- 
ments for or against the Bryan silver crusade, they returned home 





120,000,000 pesos of silver money and about 86,000,000 pesos of bank notes were circulating 
in Mexico. Kemmerer, Modern Currency Reforms, pp. 472-73. For the development of the 
Mexican banking system see United States, 61st Congress, 2d “Session, Senate Document 493: 
Charles A. Conant, The Banking System of Mexico (Washington: Government Printing Office, 
1910). 

14 VioHet, Le probleme de l’argent, pp. 52, 91-92. In one month, June 1893, the fluctuation 
was actually 21.3 per cent. Kemmerer, Modern Currency Reforms, p. 479. 

15 The Mexican Financier, September 27, 1890, p. 16. 

16 [Lionel E. C. Carden], Report on the Effect of Deprectation of Silver on Mexico. Great 
Britain, Foreign Office, Miscellaneous Series No. 302 (London, 1893), pp. 15-16, 19-20, 22. 

17 [Alberto Garcia Granados], El crédito agricola y la reforma monetaria (México: Tipografta 
Vazquez é hijos, 1903), p. 4; Jaime Gurza, Apuntes sobre la cuestion de la plata en México 
(Durango: Impr. de S Dorador y hno., 1902), pp. 21, ff. 

18 Walter Clark, “Mexico in Midwinter,” The Arena, LXXVII (1896), 580-85. 
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in part disagreeing with each other but convinced that Mexico had 
both gained and lost as a result of the fall of silver.’® 

The most obvious benefits from the silver inflation accrued to export 
agriculture and all other industries which paid most of their expenses 
at home in silver pesos and sold abroad in dollars or pounds. Carden 
predicted the rapid and profitable development of coffee, sugar, 
tobacco, henequen, and ixtle (the last two being fiber plants native 
to Mexico). “Tropical agriculture in Mexico,” he declared, “offers to 
investors a better return for their money than any other industry.” The 
figures for henequen, at least, seemed to bear out Carden’s prediction, 
for from 1882-1883 to 1901-1902 exports of that commodity rose from 
28,763,307 kilograms to 91,944,355 kilograms, while the price in gold 
rose 45 per cent and the price in silver fully 200 per cent. Small wonder 
that henequen plantations expanded in Yucatan, and henequen planters 
urged the government to do nothing about the silver problem! Some 
other export crops, such as coffee, tobacco, and hides, also benefited, 
although the production of vanilla in the state of Veracruz fell off 
sharply as a result of competition from the East Indies.”” Despite the 
apparent prosperity of tropical agriculture, many Mexican leaders came 
to believe later that this export of raw materials drained Mexico of her 
resources for the benefit of foreigners, since the inflation of the peso 
reduced the real value of imports received in return.” 

In a similarly irregular fashion the effects of inflation were spread 
over some nonagricultural export industries. In 1893 an anonymous 
Mexican writer listed breweries, hardware factories, and textile mills 
as already feeling the stimulus to produce and export, and he declared 
that as result of cheap pesos, Mexico would soon be exporting shiploads 
of textiles to the Pacific coast of South America in exchange for British 
pounds.”” Cheap pesos and a favorable exchange rate, however, could 
not conjure skilled labor or capital out of thin air, and the growth of 
manufacturing industries was bound to be a slow process. Further- 
more, if a manufacturer had to import coal or raw materials, he lost 
a great part of his advantage. In 1896 William E. Curtis and Trumbull 





19 William E. Curtis and Trumbull White, Free S:lver in Mexico ({Chicago], 1897), pp. 
127-35, et passim. 

20 [Carden], Report on the Effect of Depreciation, pp. 19-20, Viollet, Le probléme de l'argent, 
pp. 58-61; Casastis, La question de l’argent, pp. 58-60. Using figures for a period of seventeen 
years, Kemmerer has calculated a high degree of inverse correlation (—.867) between exports 
in general and the gold value of the peso. Kemmerer, Modern Currency Reforms, pp. 490-91. 

21 This point is well developed in Kemmerer, Modern Currency Reforms, pp. 479-83. 

22 Algunas ideas sobre la baja de la plata y su reacién con el Erario mexicano, la agricultura, 
la industria, la mineria y el comercio en México (no publication place, 1893), pp. 4-7. 
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White, the Chicago reporters, described many flourishing small-scale 
and semicraft industriés but concluded that even operating under full 
blast, the factories of all Mexico employed fewer persons than those 
of Chicago in the midst of a depression.” It is true that between 1898 
and 1902 the number of Mexican cotton mills rose 31 per cent, perhaps 
as a result of the sharp fall in silver values during this period. In 1902, 
however, sales fell off 15 per cent, either because of overproduction or 
because silver began to rise again slightly.” 

By a wide margin the most important Mexican industry was mining 
and metallurgy, especially the mining of silver ores. During the 1870's 
and 1880's foreign observers freely predicted that falling silver prices 
would bankrupt miners and thereby ruin the Mexican economy.” That 
this did not happen was due to several factors. In the first place, the 
government cushioned mineowners against shocks by buying up silver 
for coinage at a fixed price, somewhat as the United States did for a 
time under the Bland-Allison and Sherman Acts. The free coinage of 
silver enabled mineowners to pay wages and buy local supplies with 
cheap pesos, and since Mexican wages were already low, they could hire 
an ordinary laborer for perhaps fifty cents a day as compared to three 
or four dollars paid by the silver mines of Nevada.”° Second, the gov- 
ernment sought to attract foreign capital by liberalizing mining and 
corporation laws and reducing taxes. Partly because of this favorable 
legislation, and partly because Americans and the British had capital 
to export, foreign mining companies brought into Mexico new methods 
and machinery which, when wisely used, reduced expenses, brought 
new low-grade deposits into exploitation, and raised output. | 

In addition, both foreign and native miners benefited from the amaz- 
ing variety of Mexican ores. Even the richest silver deposits usually 
contained small amounts of gold, lead, copper, or zinc, which could be 
sold abroad at a profit and sometimes paid for all the necessary imports 
of fuel, dynamite, and even machinery. During the early 1880's, for 


23 Curtis and White, Free Silver in Mexico, pp. 73, 75-76, 82-83, 123-26. Although industry 
was expanding, Curtis and White concluded that the factories still produced very inferior goods: 
“The people of the United States would never tolerate for a moment what the people of Mexico 
accept with gratitude.” 

24 Viollet, Le probléme de l'argent, pp. 72-73. Viollet attributed the fact that the wool indus- 
try had expanded its production by 70 per cent in ten years largely to the fall of silver. 

25 [Carden], Report on the Effect of Depreciation, pp. 16-17. Silver lost some of its pre- 
dominance in Mexican exports during this period; in 1884/85 it accounted for 75 per cent of 
all exports, and in 1901/2 only 35 per cent. Viollet, Le probléme de l’argent, pp. 127-28. 

26 Bernstein, “Mexican Mining Industry,” I, 344-45; Curtis and White, Free Silver in Mexico, 
pp. 113-14. Wages are quoted in silver money. 
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example, the Real del Monte Company spent 2,000,000 pesos a year in- 
side Mexico and only 70,000 pesos abroad for imports, while averaging 
$500,000 a year from gold production alone.” Those who handled large 
amounts of gold, lead, copper, and zinc ores enjoyed nearly the same 
advantages as the henequen planter, for they could meet most expenses 
with pesos and sell abroad for gold. So could the drillers of oil wells 
when they began to operate in Mexico after 1900. 

The decline in silver had different effects on various groups. From 
the foreigner’s point of view, as represented, for example, by Consul 
Carden, the fall of silver seemed a benign stimulus that might make 
Mexico a major producer of raw materials for the United States and 
Europe. Certain other interests in Mexico, and some foreigners as well, 
suffered directly or indirectly from the fall of silver and of the peso. 
In particular, the silver crisis brought trouble to the import trade, sub- 
sistence agriculture, labor, the railroads, and the government itself. 

Like a tariff wall, the rising exchange rate ** made imports more 
expensive. Some Mexicans hoped that this would encourage domestic 
industries, and Carden argued that the upper classes could afford to 
pay higher silver prices for foreign luxuries, since many of them were 
making more money through their own sales abroad. These lines of 
reasoning, however, ignored certain flaws in the Mexican economy. 
Mexican tariff duties were already enormous, over 200 per cent ad 
valorem in some cases, and internal duties such as the notorious alcabala 
added further to the retail prices of imported goods. Millionaires 
could pay these prices, but white-collar workers and the vast proletariat 
of peons had to do without imports. Lastly, far from protecting sturdy 
“infant industries,” the tariff and the exchange rate created a domestic 
monopoly for embryonic craft workshops and for completely nonexis- 
tent industries.” 

Domestic producers might approve the fact that imports were ex- 
pensive, but no one could ever prove that any good resulted from the 





27 [Carden], Report on the Effect of Depreciation, pp. 17-19; Gurza, Apuntes sobre la 
cuestion de la plata, pp. 7-8. Enrique C. Creel estimated that labor constituted fully 85 per 
cent of the cost of production in silver mining. Viollet, Le probléme de l’argent, p. 121. 

28 The term “rising exchange rate” is often used in this sense. It presumes a Mexican view- 
point rather than a foreign one and refers to the number of pesos required to purchase a given 
sum in pounds sterling or dollars. 

29 An excellent statement on Mexican tariff conditions is found in John W. Foster to Carlisle 
Mason, Mexico City, October 9, 1878. United States Department of State, Papers Relating to 
the Foreign Relations of the United States (Washington: Government Printing Office, 1861- 

), 1877-78, pp. 641-47. Casastis has prepared tables of Latin American imports from 
Britain, France, and the United States during the decade 1881-91, in order to show the close 
connection between the falling peso and decreases in Latin American imports. Casastis, La 
question de l'argent, pp. 70-75. 
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unpredictable fluctuations in the value of silver and of the peso. Like 
other Latin Americans, Mexican merchants commonly bought and 
sold on long-term credit, and if the exchange rate rose appreciably 
before an ordered shipment was paid for, an importer might face 
ruin. Conversely, during the brief periods when silver rose in value and 
the exchange rate fell, as in 1890, domestic manufacturers had to cut 
prices, and importers hastened to pay their debts.*° Under these uncer- 
tain circumstances, importers customarily jacked up their prices a notch 
or two to provide against unforeseen changes, and some of the smaller 
operators quietly withdrew from business. During periods of especially 
rapid fluctuations imports were severely restricted to immediate needs. 
Similarly, Curtis and White found that bankers charged an extra 3 
per cent interest to cover fluctuations.” 

The hindrances which the rising exchange rate placed in the way 
of the import trade retarded progress in those backward areas of the 
Mexican economy which needed new tools, new machines, and new 
ideas from the outside world. Mexican subsistence agriculture (the 
production of food products for local consumption) wallowed in a 
chronic depression during most of the nineteenth century and needed 
every possible improvement: higher prices for farm produce, more and 
better trained farmers, machinery, biooded livestock, irrigation, trans- 





portation to market, capital for expansion, and even land itself for the 
small farmer. It seems clear that farm prices rose fairly steadily from 
1870 to 1910, but any judgment as to the exact amount is subject to 
the vagaries of Mexican statistics, and the credit must be shared by 
many other factors than currency inflation, including the suppression 
of disorder and the building of railroads.** It is equally clear that land 
values rose along with farm prices, and, since the government’s land 


30 United States Department of State, Reports from the Consuls of the United States on the 
Commerce, Manufactures, etc., of Their Consular Districts (Washington: Government Printing 
Office, 1881—  ), No. 122 (November 1890), pp. 541-43. 

31 Viollet, Le probléme de l’argent, pp. 90-109; Pablo Macedo, La evolucién mercantil. Comu- 
nicaciones y obras piblicas. La Hacienda ptblica. Tres monografias que dan idea de una parte 
de la evolucién econdmica de México (México: J. Ballescd y c®, sucesores, 1905), pp. 121-24; 
[Carden], Report on the Effect of Depreciation, pp. 10-12; Curtis and White, Free Silver in 
Mexico, pp. 121-22. In 1894 a St. Louis merchant returned from a visit to Mexico and reported 
that $7,000,000 worth of orders had been canceled during the last three months because of 
currency fluctuations. Samuel Leavitt, “India Silver, Wheat and Cotton,” The Arena, X (1894), 
197-08. 

32 Fernando Gonzalez Roa has prepared an elaborate table of price rises between 1887 and 
1911 in foods of prime importance. Fernando Gonzalez Roa, El problema ferrocarrilero y la 
Compania de los Ferrocarriles Nacionales de Méxtco (México: Carranza e Hijos, 1915), table 
opposite p. 84. However, he attributed the rise primarily to the new railroads, See especially, 
pp. 82-88, et passim. See also Hegemann, Mexikos Ubergang, pp. 65, ff. For food prices in 
‘1896 in Mexico City and Durango see Curtis aad White, Free Silver in Mexico, pp. 28-29. 
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policy worked against the small farmer throughout this period, he 
must have found it more difficult than ever to prosper and increase his 
acreage.** 

As for the other needs of agriculture, inflationary conditions may 
have helped to attract foreign capital for irrigation, railroads, and large- 
scale operations, but these benefited few small farmers. Instead, the 
rising prices of foreign machinery confirmed them in their backward 
and wasteful methods: in the twentieth century the typical Mexican 
peon was still scratching away at his land with a wooden plow, utterly 
dependent upon the local corn harvest and only a stone’s throw from 
famine.” It has been estimated that in rg10 the Mexican people needed 
an annual corn supply of 50,000,000 hectoliters (about 142,000,000 
bushels), and although they produced 60,000,000 hectoliters in a nor- 
mal year, they had to import in abnormal years.*” Like any other im- 
port, this foreign corn had to be paid for in gold currencies, and 
despite the railroads, it was rarely distributed speedily enough to pre- 
vent suffering. 

If anything, the urban proletariat gained less from the fall of silver 
than the small farmer. Long before 1870 the stinking misery of the 
poorer barrios of Mexico City rivaled any slum in Europe, and only 
the inadequacy of available statistics hid from the Mexicans the un- 
happy truth about drunkenness, prostitution, and crime in their capital 
and other large cities. Repeatedly nineteenth-century travelers observed 
that neither Chinese nor Japanese would settle in Mexico because the 
low native standard of living made it impossible for them to compete. 
Thus one cannot blame starvation and slums upon the fall of silver. 
Indeed, the inflationary conditions raised some wages, especially in 
areas where mining operations suddenly expanded, or where railroad 
construction exhausted the local labor supply. As a result, during the 
depression years after 1893 Curtis and White found that many Ameri- 





33 The average value of uncultivated lands rose 38 per cent from 1863 to 1893. There were 
similar rises in urban rentals. Viollet, Le probléme de l'argent, pp. 63-64. For a discussion of 
the connection between railroads and land prices see Gonzalez Roa, El problema ferrocarrilero, 
pp. 58-63, 70-78, et passim. The repressive Diaz land policy and its effects are amply described 
in George McCutchen McBride, The Land Systems of Mexico (New York: American Geographi- 
cal Society, 1923); Helen Phipps, Some Aspects of the Agrarian Question in Mexico: A Histori- 
cal Study (Austin, Texas: University of Texas Press, 1925); and Nathan L. Whetten, Rural 
Mexico (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1948). 

34 Whetten, Rural Mexico, p. 245. As late as 1940, after three decades of revolution and 
agrarian reform, 65.7 per cent of small farmers in Mexico (with holdings of less than five 
hectares) used wooden plows. 

35 Doheny Research Foundation, “Mexico, an Impartial Study,” undated typewritten manu- 
script, Los Angeles Public Library, II, 2-23. 
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cans, especially railroadmen, crossed the border to work in Mexico at 
the relatively high wages offered to foreigners (but not to Mexicans), 
hoping to save enough of the cheap pesos to overcome the unfavorable 
rate of exchange when they eventually returned home. Few intended 
to live in Mexico permanently.” 

If foreign laborers occasionally profited from the rising wages, the 
Mexican Indian usually did not. It was true, as Mexican apologists 
put it, that the Indians had few wants and almost never purchased 
imported goods, which had shown the greatest rise in prices.*’ The 
real injustice to native labor, however, lay in the postponement of poten- 
tial advances, for a higher standard of living presumed a greater con- 
sumption of a greater variety of articles, including imports, and this, 
in turn, presumed a great general rise in real wages. One of the Chicago 
reporters hit the nail on the head when he wrote: 


Being paid for with foreign money, this increase [in export] naturally has added 
to the wealth of the country. That wealth has been divided between the owners 
of the land, the middlemen, the commission houses and the banks. The laborer 
has received none of it. It has made the rich richer, and the poor poorer by com- 
parison, for there are only those two classes in Mexico, and the gulf that divides 
them is becoming wider every day. The capitalist pays the same wages to the 
laborer that he paid ten years ago, but he sells the results produced by that laborer 
for twice as much as he received for them.3§ 


This, then, was the true answer to claims made by Carden and other 
foreigners concerning the inflationary stimulus to foreign trade. If labor 
and other undernourished parts of the economy and the society could 
wait, benefits might trickle down to them. But could they wait long 
enough without giving way to social revolution? 

The foreign-owned railroad companies were also forced to wait for 
future benefits at the expense of present hardships, although their posi- 
tion was not so desperate as that of the half-starved Indian. They re- 
ceived nothing but silver from their customers, but although they 


36 Interview of Hubert Howe Bancroft in San Francisco Chronicle, March 22, 1884; Curtis 
and White, Free Silver in Mexico, pp. 6-7, 28, 35, 37, 81. These interviews also pointed out 
that Mexican laborers were always anxious to work for Americans or in the United States. 

37 A good example of the official point of view is Matias Romero, Mexico and the United 
States: A Study of Subjects Affecting Their Political, Commercial, and Social Relations, Made 
with a View to Their Promotion (New York: Putnam, 1898), pp. 528-31, 538-39. 

38 Curtis and White, Free Silver in Mexico, p. 129. Many wage increases were due to a 
temporary rise in the demand for labor, and the average wage increase in mining, 27 per cent, 
was well below the rise in exchange. Viollet, Le probleme de l'argent, pp. 86-87. In the end 
the government recognized these conditions, as is shown in the report of the monetary commis- 
sion of 1903. Kemmerer, Modern Currency Reforms, pp. 500-1. 
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could use this silver to pay wages and buy local supplies, they had 
to purchase foreign exchange in order to buy rails, rolling stock, and 
even fuel, for Mexico lacked first-rate coal. Worst of all, many of their 
securities specified payment in gold-based currencies. Carden argued 
consistently that the railroads would eventually profit from the increas- 
ing traffic in sugar, coffee, copper, lead, and other exports, but the com- 
panies had to meet their immediate needs with higher rates, and the 
steady draining away of foreign exchange nearly bled them white.” 

The plight of the government was not unlike that of the railroads, 
for it collected taxes in silver while servicing many of its foreign debts 
in gold currencies, and it suffered from further complications. For one 
thing, it entered the crisis period with a huge foreign debt, amounting 
to over 75,000,000 pesos in 1873.° Then it had to purchase enough of 
the nation’s silver output to keep the mining industry going and to 
maintain two sets of pesos, for internal and external payments. Also, 
as the irregularities of the import trade affected customs receipts, and 
as railroad subsidies aiid other new expenses increased, the government 
continued to borrow money abroad. In 1902 the foreign debt equalled 
238,960,000 pesos, payable in gold and bearing 5 per cent interest.” 

Carden assured the officials that in the long run the natural progress 
of the country, reinforced by rapidly expanding export agriculture, 
must inevitably increase imports and customs receipts and pay off the 
debt.*” Unfortunately for a debt-laden government, the short run was 
all-important. Between 1890 and 1894 a sharp rise in the exchange 
rate and the world-wide depression forced the government to the 
very brink of repudiation and bankruptcy.** Piloted by a new finance 
minister, José Y. Limantour, the government managed to ride out the 
storm, but only by practicing strict economy and finding ways to tax 
nearly everyone who had any money. High tariffs continued, and in 
1902, as a special precaution, the government placed customs duties 
on a sliding scale, to rise and fall with the exchange rate.** 


39 Viollet, Le probléme de l’argent, pp. 78-83; Jaime Gurza, La politica ferrocarrilera del 
gobierno (México: Tip de la Oficina impresora de estampillas, 1911), pp. 42-56; [Carden], 
Report on the Effect of Depreciation, pp. 13-16. 

40 The Treasury announced the figure of 76,451,163.19 pesos in 1873, but this did not in- 
clude an issue of government bonds sold in the United States. Edgar Turlington, Mexico and 
Her Foreign Creditors (New York: Columbia University Press, 1930), p. 187. 

41 Bernstein, “Mexican Mining Industry,” I, 344-49; Kemmerer, Modern Currency Reforms, 
Pp. 474. 

42 [Carden], Report on the Effect of Deprectation, pp. 4-10. 

43 In the Treasury accounts the figures for “premiums and other expenses,” including foreign 
exchange, rose from $2,300,000 in 1890/91 to $4,500,000 in 1893/94. Hegemann, Mexikos 
Ubergang, p. 96. " 

44 Diaz Dufoo, Les finances du Mexique, pp. 63-64 ff.; Hegemann, Mexitkos Ubergang, pp. 
98-99. Kemmerer, Modern Currency Reforms, p. 476. 
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Clearly the silver crisis affected each part of the Mexican economy 
differently, and immediate and long-run consequences were seldom 
the same. Where American direct investments were concerned, at least 
two distinguishable types of effects might be expected from the fall 
of silver and of the peso. In all cases where dividends or interest had 
to be paid abroad in dollars or pounds, the rising exchange rate would 
probably subtract from the eventual payments. However, in certain 
fields, such as real estate, grazing, tropical agriculture, mining, and 
petroleum, this adverse effect would be wholly or partly offset by the 
benefits of paying for local expenses in silver and selling abroad for 
gold. Thus in these fields, accounting for about 28.8 per cent of all 
American investments in Mexico in 1g11, the net effect of the silver 
crisis would often be favorable. On the other hand, in the case of rail- 
roads, which alone constituted almost 61.7 per cent of all American 
investments in 1911, the net effect might be expected to be unfavorable, 
without any mitigating circumstances. As for the remaining fraction, 
either the effect of the silver crisis was doubtful or the amount involved 
was negligible.*° 

An examination of some of the principal American petroleum, min- 
ing, and railroad investments is in order, to see if existing evidence con- 
firms the expected effects. The most dramatic and best-known American 
“success story” in twentieth-century Mexico is that of Edward L. 
Doheny, the oil promotor. In 1900, after making a fortune out of oil 
fields in southern California, Doheny, with his partner C. A. Canfield, 


45 American investments in Mexico, 1911 8 


Government bonds .... ; $ 52.0 million 
ROMY ar essincckieravesteses 644.3 
Mining and smelting . 249.5 
Real estate ......... 12.2 
Livestock save 9.0 
Manufacturing as 11.4 
Banks .... — es 30.6 
Stores .. beaten 4-5 
Petroleum ” ; one - ge 
Rubber industry . : ais, SHO 
Public utilities fents 0.8 
Theaters and_ hotels 0.3 


Total $1,044.6 million 


4 Figures do not include small additional amounts for houses, personal property, professional, 
insurance, and institutions. Source: William H. Seamon’s estimate in Lewis, America’s Stake in 
International Investments, p. 614. 
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turned to Mexico. Four'barren years nearly bankrupted the two, but 
in 1904 and 1907 gushers proved the accuracy of their prospecting, and 
from 1907 to 1g1o their Mexican Petroleum Company paid dividends 
totaling 27 per cent on a capital of over $30,000,000.*" Perhaps it might 
be objected that this and other oil companies cannot serve as valid ex- 
amples of success during the silver crisis, since the Mexican government 
had adopted a single gold standard in 1905, before the industry was 
well established. Nevertheless, the Mexican Petroleum Company and 
its imitators prospered far beyond their original expectations even dur- 
ing the tumultuous period after 1910, when currency conditions were 
as undependable as before 1905 and political conditions far more so. 
In the end, the only factors that halted prosperity in the oil industry 
were failing oil wells and the threat of government expropriation. 

Turning from petroleum to various types of mining, one finds an 
occasional example of success but few spectacular strikes, since the 
revived Mexican mining industry concentrated on widespread deposits 
of low-grade ores. Undoubtedly the most consistently successful Ameri- 
can mining venture was the great chain of mines and smelters con- 
trolled by the family of Meyer Guggenheim, beginning about 1890, and 
finally organized as the American Smelting and Refining Company 
(“ASARCO”). By 1911 ASARCO and its afhliates were firmly en- 
trenched in Mexico, and their smelters blanketed the northern states, 
so that they could often dictate smelting rates to all but the largest 
mining companies. One of their mines alone, the Esperanza in Michoa- 
can, was yielding dividends of 160 per cent three years after its acqui- 
sition in 1903. As for ASARCO’s total returns, it is nearly impossible 
to divide the profits by country, since the company operated across sev- 
eral national boundaries, but there is no doubt that Mexican interests 
contributed heavily to these profits down to 1912. In 1914 the company 
reported that since 1goo it had paid out dividends totaling $104,322,- 
169.67." 

A number of other American mining companies also made substan- 
tial returns on somewhat smaller capital. In several states of northern 
Mexico Robert S. Towne built up a combination of profitable mines, 
smelters, and short railroads, and when he died in 1916, he left an 





46 Fritz L. Hoffmann, “Edward L. Doheny and the Beginnings of Petroleum Development 
in Mexico,” Mid-America, XXIV (new series, XIII) (Apr. 1942), 94-108. The Mexican Year 
Book, a Financial and Commercial Handbook, Compiled from Official and Other Returns, 1912 
(México, 1912), p. 164. 

47 Bernstein, “Mexican Mining Industry,” I, 389-401, 435-52. American Smelting and Re- 
fining Company, Inc., Sixteenth Annual Report (1914), p. 8. 
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estate of almost $2,500,000. In Sonora the Moctezuma Copper Com- 
pany, a subsidiary of Phelps, Dodge and Company, distributed divi- 
dends totaling 153 per cent on a capital of $2,600,000 between 1902 and 
1910. Likewise, between 1903 and 1910 the Mines Company of America, 
controlling several rich subsidiaries, issued dividends of $3,500,000 on 
its capital of $2,000,000. From 1906 to 1910 the Guanajuato Develop- 
ment Company paid 30 per cent on preferred stock.** During the early 
years of the new century the grandiloquent publicity of Colonel Wil- 
liam C. Greene made it seem almost as if the millennium had arrived 
in Sonora, and indeed from 1901 to 1907 his Greene Consolidated Cop- 
per Company declared dividends which totaled 71 per cent, but his other 
business methods did not keep pace with his advertising, and impending 
bankruptcy forced him to sell out. However, there is no evidence that 
the fall of silver contributed to his troubles.” 

The dividends of these few American mining companies in Mexico 
are the only large ones listed by two standard business handbooks of 
the period, Moody’s Manual of Railroads and Corporate Securities and 
The Mexican Year Book. There cannot have been many more. On 
the other hand, since a successful business often attracts more atten- 
tion than a failure, we shall probably never have even an approximate 
idea of how many American mining companies quietly succumbed. 
Outside of mining, almost no American corporations are listed as de- 
claring regular dividends before Mexico went on the gold standard in 
1905. Of these companies only one, the Mexican Telegraph Company, 
would compare favorably with the richest mining companies. It de- 
clared dividends totaling 355 per cent of its capital of $3,589,400 between 
1882 and 1910. 





48 Mexican Year Book, 1912, pp. 161, 165-66. Bernstein, “Mexican Mining Industry,” I, 
472-79. An even greater return was that of the Compafiia Minera de Pefioles, which for a 
time issued dividends of 100,000 pesos per month of a capital of 250,000 pesos. Eventually the 
capital was increased by stages to 4,000,000 pesos, but the dividends continued high until rgrr. 
See Bernstein, I, 502-4. 

49 Moody’s Manual of Railroads and Corporate Securities, 1912 (New York: Moody Manual 
Co., 1912), pp. 4001-2; Marvin D. Bernstein, “Colonel William C. Greene and the Cananea 
Copper Bubble,” Bulletin of the Business Historical Society, XXV1 (Dec. 1952), 179-98. 

50 Other American companies, not mentioned above, which yielded considerable dividends: 
Guanajuato Power and Electric Company, 37.5 per cent (1909-1910); German-American Coffee 
Company, 10 per cent (1905); Intercontinental Rubber Company, 20.95 per cent (1907-10); 
International Lumber and Development Company, 59 per cent (1905-10); Mexican Telephone 
and Telegraph Company, 45 per cent (1906-10); and United States and Mexican Trust Com- 
pany, 36.75 per cent (1906-10). Of these only the Intercontinental Rubber Company was 
capitalized at more than $10,000,000. Mexican Year Book, 1912, passim. These entries cannot 
be relied on for complete or exact information, both because considerable American capital may 
have been invested in foreign-controlled companies, and because there is no way of checking the 
accuracy of the figures. 
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Three northern railroads which connected the United States with 
central Mexico: the Mexican Central, the Mexican National, and the 
Mexican International, might be taken as examples of transportation. 
Before Doheny “brought in” his gushers, these three lines were the 
principal monuments to American capital in Mexico. Organized in the 
1880's, the first two companies both ran short of funds in 1885 and 
1886, and the economist David A. Wells branded them as failures.** 
The Mexican National Railroad confirmed his judgment by undergo- 
ing two reorganizations in 1887 and 1902, but the third management 
had more success than its predecessors, and between 1906 and 1908 
the company declared dividends totaling 4 per cent.” The Mexican 
Central Railroad remained under its original management, closely 
affliated with the Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe -Railroad in the 
United States, but its annual reports over a period of more than twenty 
years do not mention the word “dividend.” Exploiting the Coahuila 
coalfields through subsidiaries and carrying coal and cotton, the Mext- 
can International Railroad earned small annual profits around the 
turn of the century, but here again there is no evidence that the com- 
pany declared any dividends.” 

No sensible person would try to blame the feeble record of these 
northern railroads on one set of causes alone. Doubtless the many 
difficulties of operating in a semitropical country, badly chosen routes, 
and perhaps also unwise management did their share to reduce profits. 
But certainly one of the most insidious handicaps was the rising ex- 
change rate, for the railroads had constantly to convert pesos into 
dollars or pounds in order to buy supplies abroad, repay debts, or issue 
dividends. In 1891, just before Carden predicted a rosy future for the 
railroads, the Mexican National and the Mexican Central paid out 
64,745 pesos and 446,841 pesos respectively for foreign exchange. In 
1900 the figures stood at 2,021,262 pesos and 2,901,371 pesos, and by 
1902 the Mexican Central was paying 4,138,749 pesos. Expressed in 
silver money, the net profits of the Mexican Central rose from 2,961,267 
pesos in 1892 to 5,961,606 in 1902, but expressed in dollars at the current 
exchange rate, the profits rose only from $2,021,515 to $2,513,384." 

After 1902 the anemic railroads succumbed to the rising force of 





51 The New York Times, January 27, 1886. 

52 Fred W. Powell, The Railroads of Mexico (Boston: The Stratford Co., 1921), pp. 134-353 
Moody's Manual, 1908, p. 512. 

53 British lines did not have a much better record except for the Mexican Railway, whose 
history is briefly summarized in Hegemann, Mextkos Ubergang, pp. 120-29. 

54 Gurza, La politica ferrocarrilera, pp. 42-47. 
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Mexican nationalism. Throughout the preceding decade the Mexican 
government had shown an increasing disposition to intervene and regu- 
late railroad affairs. In 1902, alarmed at the trend toward monopoly 
in the United States, Limantour decided to act in order to prevent an 
American merger. The financial weakness of the northern lines and 
of the British-controlled Mexican Interoceanic Railroad gave him the 
needed opening, and between 1903 and 1906, by a series of shrewd 
deals, the government bought up controlling shares of stock in the 
Interoceanic, the National, and finally the Central. Three years later 
the government announced the formation of a unified system, the 
National Railways of Mexico, to be operated by a private company in 
which the government owned a little over half of the 460,000,000 pesos 
of stock issued. Soon this company took over the Mexican International 
Railroad as well.’ During the first three years of operation the first 
preferred stock of this company earned dividends of from about 2 to 
4 per cent, but as a result of revolutionary damage and mismanage- 
ment after 1914 it built up a towering deficit.”® 

Other American-owned railroads did not suffer so obviously from the 
expense of foreign exchange. Indeed, the Mexican Northern Railroad 
actually paid dividends of from 2 to 6 per cent from 1881 to 1g10 and 
after, but it was a part of Robert S. Towne’s mining syndicate and thus 
enjoyed a guaranteed traffic and perhaps also friendly bookkeping.™ 
On the west coast the Southern Pacific Railroad gained control over 
an unprofitable short line in Sonora and between 1900 and 1910 ex- 
tended it down the coast as the Southern Pacific of Mexico. For a few 
years after its incorporation in 1909 it earned small profits, but like 
the National Railways it was ruined by the revolutions of 1911-1920.”° 


IV 


Thus between 1870 and the opening years of the twentieth century 
the fall of silver and of the peso would seem to have played at times a 


55 Gurza, La politica ferrocarrilera, pp. 62-86, 115 ff., et passim; Gonzalez Roa, El problema 
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decisive role in determining the prosperity of various parts of the Mexi- 
can economy and the returns on the principal American investments 
in Mexico. The Mexican government finally took several measures in 
an attempt to arrest the fall of the peso and to peg it to an unwavering 
exchange rate. 

For a long time after the beginning of the silver crisis the Mexican 
government hesitated, unwilling to act. In 1883 President Manuel 
Gonzalez tried to improve the minor coinage by replacing the battered 
copper pieces with new ones struck from a copper-nickel alloy by con- 
cessionaires. Unfortunately the Treasury dumped too many of the new 
coins on the market at once. A ruinous inflation followed, which bore 
especially heavily on the poor, and late in the year a Mexico City mob 
stoned the National Palace. President Gonzalez faced the rioters bravely, 
but he recognized the making of a revolution, and a few days later he 
began to withdraw the despised coins. Having burned his fingers on 
centavos, Gonzalez let pesos alone for the rest of his term of office. 

During the next twenty years Mexico’s perennial dictator, Porfirio 
Diaz, and his finance ministers twisted and turned like Laocoon 
in their efforts to break away from the coils of depreciation without 
giving up bimetallism. For a time they hoped in vain that Britain 
and the United States would agree on an international bimetallic 
system, but in the 18go0’s it became increasingly clear that Mexico 
would have to choose between bimetallism and gold and simply endure 
whatever hardships the chosen system imposed. Furthermore, the de- 
feat of Bryan in 1896 and the American Currency Act of 1900 indi- 
cated what must be her choice. During 1903 Mexico and China made 
a last effort to persuade the American government to join in fixing 
a common stable ratio between gold and silver. At about the same time 
most of Mexico’s monetary experts gathered together for a full-dress 
conference and very reluctantly decided that Mexico must adopt the 
gold standard. Members objected that the expense would bankrupt the 
government, and that a sudden change would ruin heavily mortgaged 
henequen planters, but most of the delegates seem to have been more 
impressed by the dangers of staying on a dual standard: the heavy 
burden on the budget, the draining away of Mexican resources, and 
the fear lest inflation drive away foreign capital.” 





59 Salvador Quevedo y Zubieta, Manuel Gonzdlez y su gobierno en México, Anticipo a la 
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Consequently the conference ended by authorizing Finance Minis- 
ter Limantour to make the change at any time he deemed best. Late 
in 1904 he took advantage of a temporary rise in silver to send a reform 
bill to Congress, fixing the value of the standard silver peso at 75 
centigrams of pure gold or half as much as the American dollar. Early 
in the following year when the law went into effect, both gold and 
silver pesos were made legal tender, and a special committee was set 
up to supervise the change and issue new fractional currency based on 
gold.*. 

The immediate consequences of the currency reform seemed to fulfill 
all Mexican hopes. Most observers agreed that the definition of silver 
values in terms of gold, together with the strict limitation of silver coin- 
age to actual needs, benefited Mexico by preventing the former wild 
fluctuations in the foreign exchange rate, although the price of silver 
fell again after 1905. It was expected that the abandonment of the 
silver standard would produce a temporary depression in the silver 
industry, but happily this did not materialize. For two years, until the 
depression of 1907, more capital than ever flowed into Mexico from 
the United States and Europe. Charles E. Pepper, a commercial expert, 
surveying Mexican trade conditions for the American government in 
1906, praised the newly gained financial stability and even suggested 
that the currency reform might soon lead to increased wages and buying 
power for the lower classes.” 

To be sure, a few skeptics blinked unbelievingly at the spectacle of 
order arising out of monetary confusion. Mexican critics complained 
that the law concentrated too much power in the hands of the special 
committee, which ordered large amounts of gold coins from abroad 
and also melted down many of the old pesos to make fractional cur- 
rency. Somewhat later a prominent American banker, Walter F. Mc- 
Caleb, called the gold standard law a blunder. He pointed out that 
in order to maintain a parity between the peso and the dollar, Liman- 
tour needed large balances in New York. These could be obtained 
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only by grants of credit which, in turn, depended on public confidence 
in Mexican stability. Since stability had been one of the main goals 
of the original measure, Limantour had really erected a huge circular 
structure of causes and effects which would topple with the first politi- 
cal shock. Finally, added McCaleb, “the flight of silver from circula- 
tion left the masses in worse condition than before. It was better to 
have a peso with a fluctuating purchasing power than to have no peso 
at all.” “ However, most Americans welcomed the 1905 law. 

After only about six years under the new law, Limantour saw the 
results of his work dashed to earth by a political revolution that over- 
threw Porfirio Diaz and became a far-reaching social cataclysm. Begin- 
ning in 1911, the value of the peso spiraled downward again, while 
civil war wrecked the tidy economy which Limantour had created.” 
More than fifty years after the gold standard law of 1905, about all one 
can say of its effects is that the law came too late to safeguard the 
Porfirian regime, if indeed that was at all possible. On the other hand, 
it seems quite clear that the fall of silver and of the peso before 1905 
contributed to the social imbalance that magnified the eventual revolu- 
tionary violence. To be sure, peonage, starvation wages, and most other 
maladjustments of nineteenth-century Mexico antedated the fall of 
silver, but insofar as the silver crisis rewarded large-scale miners and 
planters, while helping to perpetuate the poverty and squalor of the 
peon, it intensified sufiering under the Diaz regime. At the same time 
it helped to attract foreign capital, build railroads, and create new indus- 
tries, which revealed to the peon perhaps fer the first time what he was 
missing and gave him a more vivid incentive to revolt. 

As for American and other foreign capital, the fall of silver and of 
the peso created a kind of trap that promoters and a few friendly 
Mexicans unwittingly camouflaged with brochures and enthusiastic 
magazine articles.” During the 1880's and 18gc’s the cheap peso, the 
low wages, and the generally expanding Mexican economy offered 
tempting investment conditions, but although the sale abroad of raw 
materials such as petroleum and metals sometimes outweighed the 





63 Martinez Sobral, La reforma monetaria, pp. 199-200; McCaleb, The Public Finances of 
Mexico, pp. 176-83. 

64 The best account of Mexican inflation after 1911 is Edwin W. Kemmerer, Inflation and 
Revolution: Mexico’s Experience of 1912-1917 (London: H. Milford, Oxford University Press, 
1940). 

So hs late as the 1900's, for example, such a railroad promoter as Arthur E. Stilwell was 
predicting that cheap Mexican labor would make profits for his Mexican railroad, although the 
dividend records of the Mexican Central and Mexican National Railroads furnished clear evidence 
of the two-edged effects of the currency inflation. 
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high operating costs and a rising exchange rate, investors in railroads, 
who held the largest block of American capital in Mexico, had reason 
to regret ever having heard of the country. Worst of all, the uneven 
distribution of the rewards of inflation increased Mexican social tension 
and helped to bring on the destructive revolutions which Americans 
should have feared above all other possible disasters. 

Daviv M. PLetcHer, Hamline University 





Review Article and Notes 


NEW LIGHT ON THE HISTORY OF URBAN 
POPULATIONS* 


Historical demography is indeed what Father Mols calls it, a “science des 
confines” (Vol. I, Introduction, p. xvi), a discipline which is doomed to 
cultivate the boulder-strewn and not easily accessible borderlands between 
half a dozen fields of learning. In a territory such as this the first clearings 
are of necessity a matter of small-scale enterprise; that is to say, local re- 
search predominates. But this has been proceeding on a broad front; the 
difficulties encountered have not been great enough to discourage the 
pioneers. Indeed, the amount of labor expended on local or regional investi- 
gations into problems of historical demography beggars description: anti- 
quaries and genealogists, statisticians and students of medical history, soci- 
ologists and economic historians have combed thousands of records and 
accumulated mountains of quantitative as well as symptomatic evidence 
regarding past populations. 

Yet despite this plethora of information, or perhaps because of its nearly 
unmanageable volume, no one has yet attempted a synopsis of these findings 
If we except Karl Julius Beloch’s Bevélkerungsgeschichte Italiens (of which 
only two of the three volumes planned have been published so far) * and 
Erich Keyser’s useful if much less thorough Bevélkerungsgeschichte Deutsch- 
lands,? we are forced to acknowledge the sad fact that demographic his- 
torians have failed to produce a single work covering more than strictly 
limited areas or periods. A conspectus on a continental scale and of secular 
range has not yet been undertaken. 

Nor does Father Mols’s treatise quite fill the gap: the author excludes 
from his survey Scandinavia, the Balkans, and eastern Europe; and for rea- 
sons set forth in very convincing fashion (Vol. I, Introduction, pp. xxii ff.), 
he confines his more detailed investigations to the history of urban popula- 
tions. Even with these self-imposed limitations, however, his work is of 


* Introduction 2 la démographie historique des villes d'Europe du XIV® au XVIII® siécte. 
By Roger Mols, S.J. (Université de Louvain, Recueil de Travaux d'Histoire et de Philologie, 4° 
Série, Fasc. 1-3.) Louvain: Publications universitaires de Louvain, 1954-56. Vol. I, Les 
problémes, pp. xxx, 335; Vol. Il, Les résultats, pp. 557; Vol. Ill, Annexes, pp. Ixix, 354. Frs. 
belges 1,100 for the three volumes. 

1 Berlin and Leipzig: Walter de Gruyter, 1937, 1939. I understand that Margherita Piazzolla- 
Beloch, daughter of the late Karl Julius Beloch, is taking steps toward publication of the manu- 
script of Vol. III, which is in her possession. 

23d ed., Leipzig: S. Hirzel, 1943. 
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unprecedented scope. It ranges over five hundred years and, notwithstand- 
ing the author’s modest disclaimer, embodies the substance of virtually all 
the pertinent literature.? Indeed, one of the chief merits of this monumental 
study is the breadth and depth of its bibliographical foundations. A list of 
the books and articles consulted by the author covers sixty pages in print— 
not counting the numerous bibliographical items contained in the supple- 
mentary footnotes to Volumes I and II, which make up the bulk of Volume 
Ill. 

Having given an idea of the magnitude of his scholarly effort, it will not be 
necessary to defend the author against ungenerous readers who might possibly 
criticize him for not having used unpublished documents as well as printed 
sources. No one at all conversant with the time-consuming task of primary 
research will fail to understand that for a scholar engaged in writing a 
general treatise on demographic history, work of that nature would have 
been from the very start beyond the point of rapidly diminishing returns. 
Indeed, without in the least belittling the value of explorations aimed at 
obtaining new masses of .raw material, I venture to suggest that research in 
the field of demographic history has reached a stage where processing be- 
comes as profitable as mining, or more so. 

Contrary to a widely held belief, the history of population in the proto- 
statistical age does not really suffer from an acute shortage of quantitative 
data. Though Jehovah (see II Sam. 24) was known to frown upon statisti- 
cal curiosity, military and fiscal necessities seem to have been strong enough 
to overcome religious scruples against enumerations; and administrative 
agencies produced from a surprisingly early date such documents as muster 
rolls, lists of taxable units (hearths or houses), salt-tax registers, and the 
like. The earliest known reference to a hearth count (focaticum), Father 
Mols informs us (I, 162, n. 4), dates from 1092. It is contained in a papal 
charter for a South Italian abbey. Generally speaking, it was the cities of 
medieval Italy that set the pace. Venice above all, precocious in this as 
in so many other respects, must be regarded as the pioneer, if not of census 
taking, at any rate of census-like inquiries. (Domesday Book and the French 
enumeration of parishes and “hearths” in 1328 remained isolated efforts.) 
By the fourteenth century the practice of conducting occasional enumera- 
tions of one sort or another on a local scale, though still far from general, 
had already spread to transalpine Europe; by the sixteenth, urban and terri- 


3 A quick sample has revealed only a few omissions, none of them very serious. Among them, 
H. J. Habakkuk’s recent article “English Population in the Eighteenth Century,” in the Economic 
History Review, 2d ser., V1 (1953), might be mentioned, together with another study which, 
while it started as a purely local piece of research, has led to results of general interest to the 
demographic historian: Erich Woehlkens, Pest und Ruhr im 16, und 17. Jahrhundert [Schriften 
des Niedersachsischen Heimatbundes E.V., Neue Folge, XXVI] (Hanover, 1954). The late 
Gerhard Mackenroth's Bevélkerungslehre (Berlin, Gottingen, Heidelberg: Springer, 1953) also 
deserves to be listed, for all the carping criticism Corrado Gini has seen fit to bestow upon it. 
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torial authorities would resort to this administrative device whenever the 
need of obtaining reliable intelligence was stronger than their natural inertia 
and their reluctance to incur the rather heavy expenses entailed by any such 
enterprise. 

So there is no lack of figures; but global data other than worthless esti- 
mates by contemporaries are still hard to come by in this period; and the 
intervals between enumerations are still irregular and, as a rule, rather long. 
More serious still, the accuracy of most returns is open to grave doubts. Since 
the chief, though perhaps not the only, purpose of most counts was to 
furnish information to the tax collector or the recruiting officer, their results 
tended to become vitiated by successful evasion as well as by negligence.‘ 
Enumerators, if their instructions called at all for the listing of the very poor 
and the very young, were not likely to take great pains with these unim- 
portant people. No suspicion of deliberate falsification or large-scale conceal- 
ment attaches to another group of sources, the parish registers, which are 
available in growing volume beginning with the sixteenth century. Yet they 
were not always kept with meticulous care either;*® and their statistical 
processing is, if anything, even more laborious than that of hearth counts and 
similar sources. | 

Since the quality of the data depends so much on the purpose for which 
they were gathered originally and on the method of collection, it becomes 
imperative for the historian of population to ascertain the circumstances 
under which his sources came into existence. The author discharges this 
obligation in a thorough and systematic manner: the better part of Volume I 
is devoted to a detailed critique of the various sources of information. 

Among other things the crucial problem of the “multiplier” receives care- 
ful attention. Since very many of the earlier enumerations were counts of 
households or dwellings rather than of individuals, a judicious choice of the 
coefficient of conversion is of paramount importance. Obviously there can be 
no question of a universal multiplier: the average number of persons per 
house or “hearth” differed from place to place and from time to time. It 
was not the same in the country as it was in town; it was much higher in 
manufacturing cities during times of boom, when large numbers of unmar- 
ried workers were attracted by economic opportunity and took up lodgings, 
than it was during periods of depression, or for that matter in sleepy little 
market towns; it even differed within the same city between rich and poor 
quarters. 

Although the author is very much aware of these and other uncertainties 
that beset all investigations into early population history, he does not suc- 





4 Sometimes authorities were inspired by a genuine demographic interest. A document drawn 
up as early as 1456 at Bologna states in so many words that church registers ought to be kept 
“ut facilius incrementum ... populi huius civitatis percipi possit’” (1, 164, n. 1). 

5 Older burial registers, in particular, are known to be far from complete. See II, 306 ff. 
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cumb to such radical agnosticism as was once expressed by the late Henri 
Sée, in words that must have discouraged many a student of historical 
demography.® Father Mols, having carefully sifted the available data, is con- 
fident that the evidence, for all its lacunae and tantalizing lack of uniformity, 
warrants the drawing up of a tentative balance sheet; and he presents his 
results in Volume II. 

While it is clearly impossible to summarize the contents of a heavy tome 
in a brief article, a few of the author's findings may be singled out for com- 
ment and commendation. Father Mols is the first to lend precision to state- 
ments about a historical process that has for some time past attracted the 
attention of demographers and geographers,’ namely, the emergence of the 
“big” city (with upwards of 100,000 inhabitants) on the eve of the modern 
period.§ While there were only three or four cities of this size (Paris, 
Naples, Venice, and possibly Milan) at the beginning of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, there were no less than a dozen in western Europe about 1600. Cities of 
secondary rank also were growing in numbers and size during this period, 
though perhaps in a somewhat less spectacular fashion. 

This phenomenon is all the more remarkable since urban communities of 
any size, so far from achieving a surplus of births over deaths, were as a rule 
not even able to maintain themselves by natural increase. Only a never-ending 
stream of rural immigrants offset, and in the case of some, more than off- 
set, this “déficit endémique.” The latter was the result not of low fertility but 
of excessive mortality. As the author puts it, “Les villes d’autrefois étaient 
en majorité des villes tombeaux” (Il, 333). 

All this had been known, or at any rate surmised, before; but to repeat, 
no scholar yet has given us so fully documented and comprehensive an 
account as Father Mols, and few have equaled him in circumspection. 

Having bestowed so much praise on Father Mols’s euvre, he will not take 
it amiss if one registers a minor disagreement. It concerns the history of con- 
traceptive practices. Though he admits that “dans des milieux spéciaux des 
maurs douteuses divers préservatifs et pratiques anticonceptionnels . 
n’étaient pas ignorés et se transmettaient comme secrets du métier” (II, 416), 
the author insists that it was only from the second half of the eighteenth 
century onward that birth control came to be practiced at all widely. He is 
much impressed by a supposed argumentum a silentio, namely, “l'absence 


6 “Nous n’en savons rien et nous n’en pouvons rien savoir.” Henri Sée, “Peut-on évaluer la 
population de l'ancienne France?” Revue d’économie politique, XXXVIII (1924), 651. 

7 An article by Konrad Olbricht, “Die Vergrosstadterung des Abendlandes zu Beginn des 
Dreissigjahrigen Krieges,” Petermanns Geographische Mitteilungen, LXXXV (1939), might be 
added to the literature on this subject quoted by the author. 

8If the word “big” is taken in a relative and functional sense, a fair number of Grosstddte 
must be admitted to have existed as early as the thirteenth century. What we have in mind, 
however, when speaking of the emergence of the big city in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries is a change in the scale that Father Mols refers to when he writes, “Chague climat 
historique se caractérise par une échelle différente de dimensions urbaines’’ (Il, 39). 
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complete d’allusions a ce genre de pratiques dans toute la litérature ‘gauloise’ 
alors que les plaisanteries y abondent sur toutes les manifestations de la 
vie sexuelle” (II, 417). Such silence, if it could be shown to have been com- 
plete, would indeed be strong prima-facie evidence in favor of Father Mols’s 
views. This is not the case, however, by any means. Without having made 
anything like an exhaustive study of the older erotic literature, I have come 
across unequivocal allusions to coitus interruptus in two German works of 
this sort, dating from the middle of the sixteenth and the first half of the 
eighteenth century respectively.® For reasons that will be readily appreciated, 
I do not quote these passages, but the stories in question are not concerned 
with professional prostitution; indeed, the second refers to a marital practice 
initiated by the husband, who, as he boasts, thereby spares himself the noise 
and trouble of the nursery while preserving the youthful appearance of his 
wife. (It should be admitted, on the other hand, that this man is represented 
as a comic character, and that his behavior meets with the strong disapproval 
of his friends.) 

In the light of these findings one hesitates to accept the innocuous inter- 
pretation (II, 417f.) that the author prefers to give the well-known letters 
of Mme. de Sévigné to her daughter, whose frequent pregnancies were a 
source of concern to the old lady. Can we really believe that this worldly- 
wise woman would have wasted paper and ink merely to suggest marital 
continence as a means of family limitation? 

We should perhaps not have dwelt on these points were it not for the 
fact that evidence is accumulating that seems to support our views. It appears 
that as early as the seventeenth century great food crises were accompanied 
almost invariably by “une batsse brutale des conceptions,” to borrow a 
phrase from a French demographer who was one of the first to draw atten- 
tion to this phenomenon.” Strictly speaking, we do not, of course, know 
anything about the number of conceptions, but only about the number of 
births or, to be even more precise, about the number of registered baptisms. 
These, however, are indeed found to have dropped drastically in the wake 
of famines. This is only to be expected. Starving people were hardly in a 
mood for love-making. What is more, hunger begets epidemics; and a serious 
illness of one of the marriage partners is sufficient to reduce the chances of 
conception. Also many a pregnant woman must have died, and quite a few 
may have miscarried as a result of sickness. But when all is said, the mag- 
nitude of the decline in births is such as to suggest to most students of the 
phenomenon that people during crises had recourse on a considerable scale 





9 Zimmerische Chronik (ed. Karl August Barack; 2d, ed. rev.; Freiburg i.B. and Tubingen, 
1881-82), II, 425; IV, 10. Johann Gottfried Schnabel, Der im Irrgarten der Liebe herum- 
taumelnde Cavalier (ed. Paul Ernst; Munich: Georg Miiller, 1907), pp. 288 f.; 474 ff. (1st ed., 
1746). 

10 Jean Meuvret, “‘Les crises de subsistance et la démographie de la France d’Ancien Régime,” 
Population, 1 (1946), 643 ff. 
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to birth control or abortion.’? Yet Father Mols, while he faithfully records 
these findings and interpretations (III, 168 ff., nn. 8 and g), appears to remain 
unconvinced (II, 418; III, 168, n. 7). 

Needless to say, the foregoing observations are not meant to detract from 
the value of the treatise under review. This is, as indicated before, a work 
of vast learning, planned and executed in the best tradition of Jesuit scholar- 
ship. The fruit of ten years of research, Father Mols’s opus is sure to remain 
for many years to come the definitive study of urban demography and its 
sources in the proto-statistical period. 

Kart F. Heverner, University of Toronto 


11 See, for instance, J. Canard, “Les mouvements de population 4 Saint-Romain d’Urfé de 
1612 4 1946,” Bulletin de la Diana, XXIX (1945), 118 ff., esp. p. 121; Pierre Goubert, “En 
Beauvaisis: problémes démographiques du XVII® siécle,” Annales: économies, sociétés, civilisa- 
tions, VII (1952), 453 ff.; idem., “Une richesse historique en cours d’exploitation,” shid. IX 
(1954), 83 ff., esp. 91 ff.; J. Ruwet, “Crises démographiques: problémes économiques ou crises 
morales? Le pays de Liége sous l’Ancien Régime,” Population, IX (1954), 451 ff., esp. 473. 
Similar observations concerning Iceland and the Scandinavian countries were made by H. Gille, 
“The Demographic History of the Northern European Countries in the Eighteenth Century,” 
Population Studies, Il (1949-50), 3 ff., esp. 20 ff. and 53. 





THOMAS MUN AND SPECIE FLOWS 


J. D. Gould in a fairly recent article attempts to explain why Thomas Mun 
did not develop the “self-regulating mechanism of specie distribution.”! I 
find Mr. Gould’s argument unconvincing and while I hesitate to question 
one point in an otherwise interesting atricle, I think the point merits further 
discussion. 

As Mr. Gould points out, Mun had a fairly clear conception of demand 
elasticity and felt that the demand for England’s basic export (cloth) had 
an elasticity greater than unity. Furthermore, Mun subscribed to the quan- 
tity theory of money. Putting these factors together, it is surprising that Mun 
did not arrive at the mechanism of adjustment which Hume did some one 
hundred years later. Mr. Gould argues that Mun, in advocating a policy 
oriented toward an export surplus, was not in fact inconsistent and that the 
inflow of specie would not cause a domestic price rise because of Mun’s 
insistence that the specie inflow be used for further trade. In Mr. Gould's 
words, “. . . a substantial inflow of bullion, by raising internal prices, would 
lead to a decline of exports . . . wnless the increased stock of bullion was 
used as liquid capital to finance a greater volume of trade. . . 2 The prob- 
lem revolves around the word “trade.” If “trade” refers to domestic trade, 
then, in the equation MV = PT, the increase in M may be accompanied by 
an increase in T and hence P changes little, if at all. If Mun, in fact, meant 
domestic trade in this sense, then his argument is indeed more advanced 
than generally assumed and Mr. Gould is to be commended for emphasiz- 
ing it. However, it may well be doubted whether Mun was referring to 
domestic trade.* 

In addition to these evidences, we need only recall Mun’s famous analogy 
of the husbandman casting away his seed in the springtime, which clearly 
refers to specie exports and international rather than domestic trade. 

Thus it seems correct to interpret Mun as arguing that domestic prices 
remained stable because the specie inflow was to be re-exported, rather than 
because of the stimulating effects upon the physical volume of domestic 
trade.‘ 

As Mr. Gould’s argument stands thus far, it is certainly accurate, but he 
fails to inquire why Mun advocated gold exports. It is evident that such 
exports are justified solely on the ground that an even greater amount of 
specie will return through international trade in the goods so acquired. 
Holding the quantity theory of money and believing the elasticity of the 


1J. D. Gould, ‘“‘The Trade Crisis of the Early 1620's and English Economic Thought,” 
Tue JourNAL oF Economic History, XV (1955), 121-33. 
2 Ibid., p. 131. 
3 See England's Treasure by Forraign Trade, ch. iii. 
4 Mun’s opposition to the bullionist export restrictions, of course, reinforces this view. 
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demand for England’s chief export to exceed unity, then Mun remains incon- 
sistent unless he further assumes a constant re-export of an ever-enlarged 
volume of specie inflow which is necessary to prevent domestic prices from 
rising and thereby limiting the export surplus. In short, to prevent the opera- 
tion of the quantity theory (if we assume an increment in specie due to an 
export surplus in period zero equal AM) this AM must be sent out. 
But if this leads to an increment in specie inflow of AM (1 + a) in the next 
fiscal period, where a represents the rate of increase which justifies the specie 
export (I need hardly remark that a is unlikely to remain constant and that 
I only assume this for simplification), then in period one this amount must 
be sent out to prevent a rise in the domestic price level. Generally, if @ 
remains constant, the amount of specie to be re-exported must equal AM 
(1 + a)". Thus, to keep domestic prices down there would have to be virtu- 





ally a “flight from gold” as more and more entered—a rather strange doctrine 
to impute to the mercantilists. I suggest therefore that Mun is, in fact, incon- 
sistent and that Mr. Gould’s explanation of why Mun did not develop the 
Humian self-equilibrating mechanism does not stand up. 

I should like to mention one further point. Mr. Gould suggests that the 
Humian theory of specie equilibrium would have had difficulty in explain- 
ing the Dutch experience of gold inflow and stable prices during the early 
sixteenth century. While Hume may, in part, be somewhat inconsistent, he 
would certainly be able to explain this within the context of his theory 
of economic development which suggests that an expansion of the money 


supply changes habit patterns and encourages the spirit of industry and 
commerce thereby expanding domestic trade and keeping prices fairly stable 
in the long run. Likewise, the short-run “profits inflation” tends toward 
greater output and employment, according to Hume. I find it hard to believe 
that this is the type of phenomenon Mun had in mind. 

Grorce W. Wuson, Indiana University 


REJOINDER 


George W. Wilson's argument would be irrefutable if one could analyze 
long-term economic trends in terms of monetary theory alone. Undoubtedly, 
Mun’s point was that specie judiciously exported for purposes of foreign 
trade would not be “lost to the Realm,” as the bullionists feared, but would 
return with interest. If, then, we could assume no change in nonmonetary 
factors, pursuit of the policy advocated by Mun would ultimately make a rise 
of internal prices inevitable, save by a “flight from gold” on a scale uncon- 
genial to mercantilist preconceptions. So far, Mr. Wilson’s logic compels a 
modification of my argument, and for this demonstration I am grateful. 

It is appropriate, however, to remember first that the specific employment 
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advocated for the specie in question was in entrepdt, especially East Indian, 
trade, rather than in the manufacture and export of English goods. The 
point at which inflation threatened would therefore be determined not by 
the shape of the factor-supply curves for the export industries but by the 
limits to the possibility of taking over entrepét trade from other nations. 
Because in Mun’s day there was (so to speak) a lot of entrepét trade to be 
won for England from the Dutch, the danger of inflation was more remote 
than if it had been a case merely of exporting more English cloth, a product 
in fairly elastic demand but somewhat inelastic supply.” 

In the second place, I wished to suggest that the self-regulating mechanism, 
as developed by the English classical economists, is not an appropriate weapon 
with which to attack mercantilist trade policy. I tried specifically to make 
the following points: 1. that, as a tool of short-run analysis, this concept was 
of very doubtful validity for the mercantilist era; 2. that in the circum- 
stances of the day, contemporaries were justified, as Dutch experience showed, 
in rating the possibilities of commercial expansion, through plentiful sup- 
plies of liquid capital and a low rate of interest, higher than the danger of 
inflation; and therefore 3. that it was quite natural for Mun not to adopt 
the concept of the self-regulating mechanism, despite his belief in the quan- 
tity theory of money and an elastic demand for English cloth. 

I do not consider that Mr. Wilson’s argument compels revision of these 
views, since the objection to them which it implies, though logically im- 
peccable, would operate only in a longer run than that with which mer- 
cantilist writers normally concerned themselves, and only then if non- 
monetary factors could be assumed constant; and I am puzzled why he 
considers it right to introduce such factors in assessing the consistency of 
Hume’s views, while judging Mun at the bar of monetary theory alone. 
Nevertheless, his point is a good one, as far as it goes, and is a salutary and 
welcome reminder of the need for analytical rigor in the writing of economic 
history. 

J. D. Goutp, University College of Leicester 


1]t would perhaps be more correct to expect that, as the limits to expansion in entrepdt 
trade were approached, the process of ever-increasing bullion flows would be brought to a halt 
not by rising prices but by a reduction of the rate of profit in such trade to the margin below 
which further investment in it would not be justified. In practice, nonmonetary factors would 
probably have been significantly modified by that time. In the half century following the peace 
of Utrecht, English overseas trade, especially entrepdt trade, expanded greatly, to a considerable 
extent at the expense of the Dutch. During this period the price level was on the whole stable 
or gently falling, as it had been in Holland during her commercial ascendancy in the earlier 
seventeenth century. 

21 should perhaps stress that there is no evidence to show, and I do not believe, that Mun 
was capable of the refinements of theoretical analysis which Wilson discusses. It is, however, clear 
that Mun saw that the policy of aiming at an export surplus might defeat itself, even in the 
short run, unless the additional stocks of bullion were freely exported to expand trade. 





Editors’ Notes 


The first issue of Comparative Studies in Society and History, a new inter- 
national quarterly edited by Sylvia L. Thrupp of the University of Chicago and 
published by Mouton of The Hague, will appear in October 1958. The board of 
consulting editors consists of representatives from eleven American universities 
and from a board of consultants in other countries. The purpose of this quarterly 
is to provide “a clearing house for substantive work on problems that are common 
to any two or more branches of study dealing with man’s life in society.” Corre- 
spondence regarding contributions should be addressed to Sylvia L. Thrupp, 
Editor, Box 222, Faculty Exchange, University of Chicago, Chicago 37, IIl. 


One of the rare happy consequences of the German persecution and massacre 
of European Jewry has been the creation of the Leo Baeck Institute of Jews from 
Germany. This international organization, with headquarters in New York, 
London, and Jerusalem, has as its principal objective the preservation of a now- 
vanished ~ orld within the covers of scholarly works. Its interests cover the whole 
range of German-Jewish life, including, naturally, economic activities, with par- 
ticular stress on the period since the Emancipation, which saw the creation of a 
distinct national-religious group. 

The Institute recently published its Year Book I (edited by Robert Welsch; 
published by the East and West Library, London; distributed in the United 
States by the Jewish Publications Society of America, 222 North 15th Street, 
Philadelphia 2, Pa.; $5.00), a most valuable collection of essays that gives some 
measure of the scope of its program and the high level of its standards. Economic 
historians will be particularly interested in the chapters by Bernard Weinryb 
(especially substantial) and E. Rosenbaum, which offer preliminary reflections 
on the methodological and source problems encountered in writing the history of 
German-Jewish economic life, as well as an inventory of those aspects of the 
subject that call for study. In view of the importance and range of the business 
activities in question, scholars will await the results of these researches with 
some impatience; not only will they throw light on the economic development 
of Germany and, for that matter, the rest of the world, but also on the much- 
debated relationship between religion and other sociocultural factors on the one 
hand and economic behavior and performance on the other. Those scholars 
who have materials that fall within the competence of the Institute or need docu- 
mentation relating to Jewish economic life are encouraged to write directly to 
1239 Broadway, New York 1, N. Y. 


A new quarterly journal entitled Victorian Studies has just been founded at 
the University of Indiana. The journal will concern itself with all aspects of the 
life and history of the Victorian period, including economic and social history. 
The editors are looking for good manuscripts; contributors should send their 
papers to the university at Bloomington, Ind. 
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Under the general editorship of Dr. Hans Rudolf Schmid, the Verein fiir 
Wirtschaftshistorische Studien of Zurich (of which Dr. Schmid is also Director) 
has been publishing a series of booklets entitled Schweizer Pioniere der Wirtschaft 
und Technik. Six of these have appeared so far, including two in both French 
and German. Among the entrepreneurs treated are Philippe Suchard (chocolate), 
Daniel JeanRichard (clocks and watches), Johann Jakob Leu (merchant banking), 
Alfred Escher (railways, banking, insurance), Johann Jakob Sulzer (iron found- 
ing and machinery), Salomon Volkart (cotton), Franz Josef Bucher-Durrer 
(hotels); and C. F. Bally (shoes). The biographies are brief, unannotated, and 
written for the general public. Most, however, are accompanied by select bibliog- 
raphies that guide the interested researcher not only to secondary sources but also 
to public and private archives. Some of these last, in particular, are presumably 
of great interest. The booklets are handsomely printed, with abundant illustrations. 





ERRATUM 


The Editors regret the error in the title of Miss Sylvia L. Thrupp’s article in 
the December 1957 issue. The correct title is “The Role of Comparison in the 
Development of Economic History.” 
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A History of Technology. Edited by Charles Singer, E. J. Holmyard, A. R. Hall, 
and Trevor I. Williams. Volume II: The Mediterranean Civilization and the 
Middle Ages, c. 700 B.c. to A.D. 1500. Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1956. 
Pp. lix, 802 plus 44 plates. $26.go. 


This second volume of the history of technology is a major contribution to the 
analysis of culture contacts. There is important communication between the East 
and the West throughout the period and a gradual shift of the major focus of 
innovation from the East to the West. The technological record shows viwidly 
the necessity of recognizing Toynbee’s insistence upon larger spatial frameworks 
and longer time periods for the understanding of primary historical movements. 
In the field of technology we find problems that reach beyond the limits of any 
single society or culture. Particular inventions or achievements set in motion 
sequences of events that are fully absorbed in the life of other societies, some- 
times contemporary, sometimes successive. The technology of the Western world 
in 1500 rested on foundations that were laid in Mesopotamia and Syria and not 
greatly transformed in their passage through the Hellenic culture. In this field 
too the break between the Roman world and the sixth-century Christian world 
was small. Some luxury crafts suffered a temporary eclipse, but it is wrong to 
assume a halt in the advance of technology in the Western world. There is more 
continuity in the sequences of events than Toynbee is ready to accept as a general 
principle of historical interpretation. Like alphabetical writing, technology tran- 
scends differences of culture. 

The achievement in the present volume rests upon a new approach to the 
history of technology, which appears vividly in Uccelli’s Storia della tecnica dal 
medio evo ai nostri giorni (1945). The well-informed general works of Feldhaus 
are useful, but leave the reader bewildered with a great mass of items whose 
relationship to each other is not revealed. The restricted scope of Uccelli’s work 
diminished the force of the topical method. With great enlargements of dimen- 
sions in space and time, the present study reaches a new level in exposition that 
gives full effect to the notable advance in our knowledge that has come from 
careful use of archeological methods as a supplement to literary sources. The 
new point of view is so firmly established that the contributions of nineteen 
authors present a description of a cumulative process of development that moves 
steadily through a period of more than two thousand years. The exposition 
embraces economic and social activities in Eurasia and northern Africa from 
the valley of the Indus westward. 

The production of beer, wine, and olive oil began early in the eastern Medi- 
terranean: beer, in the third millennium; olive oil, in the second millennium; 
and wine, probably before the first millennium. Despite changes in the details 
of the processes, the products were not profoundly changed. Beer developed 
independently in Celtic Gaul. Viticulture was diffused throughout the Medi- 
terranean from the East, and into Gaul and Germany during the Imperial period. 
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After the collapse of the Roman Empire production declined in Europe but was 
not given up. By the ninth century a new period of expansion began. 

Glassmaking presents an even more continuous history. The beginnings go 
back to the second millennium; a notable expansion began about 750 B.c., and 
the introduction of glass blowing in the first century B.c. laid the foundations for 
important new developments. Basic recipes for glass continued with little change 
in “this most conservative of industries.” Leathermaking was also an industry 
whose primary techniques show little change. Oil tanning, tanning with oak 
bark or oak galls, and the use of alum for tawing are all of great antiquity and 
were widely diffused in the Mediterranean world. The emphasis upon the vari- 
ous types of leather varied from region to region, and there are changes over the 
centuries, but the group of industries reveals a minimum rate of development 
and little discontinuity. The cordovan leather of Spain, introduced in the’ eighth 
century, was produced by a modification of basic processes that were well known. 

In several fields there was more discontinuity. Potterymaking exhibits changes 
in the character of the products and in the volume of production that contrast 
curiously with the history of glassmaking. Many of the changes can probably be 
explained in terms of resource problems and changes in demand. The history 
of furniture is also interesting, as there are many changes, due in part to the 
decline in luxury demand and in part to differences in the supply of hardwoods 
in the various regions. Wood was so scarce in Egypt that defective pieces are 
found even in fine work. Bronze fittings were used extensively. This supple- 
mentary use of metal continued into the Greco-Roman period. In Greece supple- 
mentary use of metal was extended into other fields. Iron was used for clamps 
and joint fastenings in major stone buildings. Recent work on the Parthenon 
reveals the use of small wrought-iron beams, notably to provide support for 
statuary on the pediment and in work on the cornices. Iron was also used in 
the Baths of Caracalla in Rome. There was also an extensive use of bronze for 
minor fittings, doors, and even columns in major buildings in Rome. 

The history of the plow reveals differences in form and construction that show 
clearly adaptations to different soils. The light, dry soils of the Mediterranean 
world require a type of plow that differs significantly from those needed on 
the heavy clay and turf of humid northwest Europe. The Mediterranean plow, 
however, should not be dismissed as a more primitive instrument. Even for these 
light soils, some special treatment was given the plowshare. Flint was used in 
Egypt; iron was used as early as the tenth century s.c. in Palestine. In Cato’s 
time (234-149 B.c.) iron was well known in Italy, as well as in the northern 
provinces. The plow with a moldboard is presumed to be a development of the 
Mediterranean plow, well established during the Roman period. It is thus evi- 
dence of the more advanced form of technical continuity: modification designed 
to meet new conditions. 

Cumulative development of technology is conspicuous in the important fields 
of textiles and building. The history of weaving is still largely dependent upon 
inferences from surviving textiles, but the major features of the development are 
now securely established. The horizontal loom with heddles and a complete 
harness was invented in Syria, or introduced from China, about the first century 
g.c. With four or more heddles, this loom was capable of producing a variety 
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of fancy weaves based on twills. At this time too the drawloom for figured 
fabrics was introduced into Syria from China, with white silk produced from the 
bombyx mori. From China also came the satin weave. These developments in 
Syria became the basis of the textile industries of the Mediterranean world and 
Europe. Diffusion ‘of the new techniques proceeded steadily. The techniques of the 
major industries of medieval and early modern Europe thus provide a notable bond 
of continuity with the Mediterranean world and the East. 

In construction work the development of the full array of forms can best be 
regarded as a cumulative process. Post-and-lintel construction is adapted to many 
forms of achievement, but it is limited in many ways. The round arch, the barrel 
vault, and the dome are more sophisticated modes of building in stone, brick, and 
mortar. The pointed arch and its associated forms of vaulting present alterna- 
tives that possess technical advantages under many circumstances. We associate 
these styles with distinct cultures but they also reveal a measure of continuity. 
They exploit different structural possibilities that are inherent in the materials 
and in the technical problems of stresses and thrusts. It is characteristic of science 
and technology, as of the arts, to exhaust the implications of a given situation or 
complex of properties. In so far as a particular culture fails to exhaust the pos- 
sible array of forms or solutions, it can become a part of a larger whole for pur- 
poses of interpretation and analysis. 

The primary elements of heavy-duty mechanisms are largely covered by the 
array of wheel and axle complexes, notably by the pulley and windlass; by various 
forms of screws, including the water screw; by gears; and by two forms of water 
wheel that appear before 100 B.c. The history of the pulley before the fifth cen- 
tury B.c. is doubtful. It seems not to have been known in Egypt, but there is 
linguistic evidence that suggests an early use in Mesopotamia. By the fifth cen- 
tury B.c. it was used in Greece in building operations, in the drama, and in 
ships. But these applications are merely the beginning of systematic use of pulleys, 
cranes, and windlasses. An extensive array of devices is described by Vitruvius 
and Hero of Alexandria. The development of primary uses of screws and gears 
falls within the same period. The water screw and the olive presses based on 
screws are outstanding examples of the introduction of the screw. Gears were not 
applied to heavy-duty machinery until the first century B.c., when we find a vertical 
water wheel with geared transmission of power to the upper stone. In addition 
to the geared mill, first described by Vitruvius, there was a simple water wheel, 
set horizontally in the stream and attached directly to the upper millstone. We 
may presume that it preceded the geared mill by a century, or perhaps more; 
that it was invented in Greece, but used in Italy at an early date. 

The whole array of heavy-duty mechanisms diffused without a break into the 
Christian era and the Middle Ages. The horizontal water wheel can be followed 
all over northern Europe in the codes of the Germanic peoples. The new emphasis 
upon rural settlement was especially favorable to the development of technologies 
that economized labor. 

Several important contributions have not been mentioned in this brief survey: 
mining and quarrying; prescientific industrial chemistry; fine metal work; roads, 
harbors, docks, and lighthouses; shipbuilding; hydraulic engineering; military 
technology; and alchemical equipment. Although the studies rest upon a large 
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body of literature, there is both new research and careful use of the most recent 
publications. Archeology, in the earlier period, and the illuminated manuscripts 
of the Middle Ages supply many new dates and descriptions. 

AssoTt Payson Usner, Harvard University 





The Theory of Economic Growth. By W. Arthur Lewis. Homewood, IIl.: Rich- 
ard D. Irwin, 1955. Pp. 453. $7.20; text edition $6.00. 


Economic growth is certainly the fashion of the moment, and with many 
doing little more than dressing up old ideas in the new jargon. Lewis’ broad survey 
is all the more welcome not only for so much that is original and arresting but 
also for showing what progress has been made. Nothing written since World 
War II is in any way comparable with this remarkable work. Lewis uses an enor- 
mous canvas, darting easily from one part of the globe to another, delving into 
and linking up branches of the subject often left high and dry in specialized 
institutional studies (his high opinion of the work of Cunningham shows the 
weight given to such matters), and not forgetting at the end to examine the 
pros and cons of growth from the widest point of view. In his own words he has 
made a map of economic growth. The word “theory” in the title is a misnomer, 
and one feels that but for Rostow’s book he would surely have preferred to use 
“process.” There is indeed a wide gulf between the two works. Rostow attempted 
an elegant study in method, forcing growth into a restricted framework of eco- 
nomic motives through which other sciences were supposed to make their con- 
tributions. Lewis, appreciating the serious limitations of such an approach, makes 
no use of a theoretical model of this arbitrary nature. He sees the proximate 
causes of growth as the effort to economize—the willingness to experiment, to 
take risks, to move; the increase in knowledge and its application; and the amount 
of capital and other resources per head of the population. But time and again he 
stresses the interrelation of these causes, which are separated for analytical pur- 
poses only and are constantly viewed in the light of the whole range of related 
subjects impinging upon growth analysis. If there is any rigid framework at all, 
it lies in his separation of the capitalist and subsistence sectors of any economy, 
with growth largely a matter of transfer from one to the other. In so far as this 
is so, it will be seen that Lewis is interested far more in the problems of the 
so-called underdeveloped countries than in those of the continued expansion 
of mature economies. 

The opening chapters are concerned with the first of the proximate causes: 
the importance given to material rewards, the different opportunities available for 
seeking them, and the institutional background to economic activities. The range 
is remarkable. The section dealing with the attitude toward work, for example, 
includes a study of physical constitutions, the attitude of firms to health, work- 
ing conditions, religion and the status of work (with many an acute comment 
on cause and effect), the problem of the alleged “lazy races,” historical and 
environmental conditions, the complementarity of goods and leisure—all the way 
down to businessmen’s ulcers. 

These early pages are extraordinarily stimulating. Not so much a close analysis 
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as good talk; indeed brilliant talk but with talk’s weaknesses too—a tendency 
to exaggerate and to dogmatize, a certain fluency of illustration that can be mis- 
leading, a search for the neat, arresting, all-embracing phrase. But only the undis- 
criminating would call it superficial, for though such talk is not conducive to 
rigorous analysis, it contains a fund of acute observations drawn from wide 
reading and personal experience. We have too several case studies in the insti- 
tutional aspects of growth: the major problem of slavery is said to be the diffi- 
culty of maintaining a continuous supply of slaves from outside; religions are 
alleged to be generally conservative and a brake on progress, although later 
Lewis recognizes the powerful impact of Wesleyanism on eighteenth-century 
Britain, treating it ingeniously as an “innovating” religion. With agricultural 
organization the stress is on seeds, fertilizers, etc., rather than upon changes in 
tenure, which often have to face long and bitter opposition. 

A brief chapter on knowledge, the second of the proximate causes, is followed 
by a hundred pages on capital, and it is here that we have the core of the book. 
Lewis sees the central problem of growth as the process by which a community 
moves from saving 5 per cent of net national income to saving 12 per cent. With 
the will and the right institutions, even the poorest countries need not find it 
too difficult to save and use productively 12 per cent of net national income be- 
cause so much investment is already wasted and there exists a large surplus of 
underemployed labor in agriculture that could be drawn off into other occupa- 
tions without much affecting agricultural output. 

In the main the increase in the level of saving will come about as a result of 
a rise of the share of profits in the national income. Direct government savings 
and foreign loans may provide additional funds in certain circumstances, but 
little help is to be expected from landlords or the middle classes, in the latter 
instance because normally they save very little, in the former because they rarely 
think of using their income for productive investment. Assuming an ability to 
accumulate to the desired level, the chief bottleneck then becomes the shortage 
of skilled workers in the construction industry, the most vital sector of any 
economy in the early stages of growth. At low levels of activity an increase in 
foreign demand is the usual turning point in the process of expansion, and 
once under way, with savings, imports, and taxes all tending to lag, the economy 
moves toward inflation, which brings about the required shift to profit. 

Along with this stress on profit, Lewis insists throughout on the importance 
of balanced development. Increased productivity in agriculture provides purchas- 
ing power that encourages investment in industry. On the other hand, an expan- 
sion of output in manufacturing industry may bring about a rise in agricultural 
prices or in imports and so bring a check to growth unless there is a correspond- 
ing improvement in agricultural output or an increase in exports. 

There is much that is controversial here. The historian may well be inclined 
to argue that the shift from a 5 per cent level of saving to a 12 per cent level is 
essentially a consequence of growth, not the central problem itself, and what 
we must seek to understand is why growth gets moving at all. Certainly there 
is now a powerful school of thought among economists and historians tending 
to depreciate the importance of the savings problem. H. J. Habakkuk is one 
who has been at pains to stress this from British experience, pointing out that 
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it was relatively easy to increase the level of capital accumulation in the eighteenth 
century and before without reducing consumption. “Progress depended on the 
extent of the market but itself extended the market; each advance created con- 
ditions for further advance.” 1 One misses from Lewis an explicit statement of 
the complex interaction of forces in the early stages of growth. The concentration 
on the move from 5 per cent to 12 per cent saving, or what we now call the 
“take off,” may be unfortunate if it directs attention away from other, more 
fundamental forces for change—change that may be operating over many decades, 
as in Britain before 1780, or over a much shorter period, as in the case of Japan. 

A curious feature of the analysis is the constant emphasis given to the waste 
of possibilities of investment consequent upon the peasants’ use of their savings 
to buy land. Ex post this clearly cannot be true. If there has been real abstention 
from consumption there must be real investment of some kind somewhere unless 
it has been offset by disinvestment. Presumably what Lewis means is that these 
are only ex ante savings that are frustrated in some way, possibly through a 
fall in income which finds its expression in concealed unemployment; but we 
really need to be told exactly how this comes about. Keynes was probably think- 
ing along much the same lines when, in an obscure passage in the General Theory, 
he discussed the possibility that the desire to hold land has influenced the rate 
of interest in the past as has the desire to hold money in recent times.” Here we 
want more theory of growth, for Keynes certainly gave great weight to this 
matter in explaining why, after centuries of saving, the word is so poor in 
accumulated capital assets. Obviously there is a close link between this question 
and the general problem of hoarding in peasant societies. As Lewis points out 
in another connection, much will depend on what the vendors of land do with 
the money they receive: the peasant himself may be inclined to hoard, or if, as 
so often, he uses it to pay off debts, the moneylender may do likewise. 

The concluding chapters deal with population and international relations and 
with the role of government. Lewis’ analysis here and in the earlier chapter on 
institutions of the part to be played by governments is a model of objectivity, 
earnestly to be recommended to those many scholars who seem unable to view 
the problems of planning with anything but the blindest prejudice. There is, for 
instance, a salutary reminder that we can have planned private and public econ- 
omies as well as an unplanned public economy. Here too is none of the undis- 
criminating criticism of “colonialism.” The difficulties and abuses arising from 
the introduction of new enterprises financed by foreign capital into subsistence 
economies are not forgotten, but at the same time we are shown the construc- 
tive side of imperialism, and at least one reader is forced to smile rather 
ruefully when the British are criticized for not having exploited their colonies 
sufficiently in the past. 

The first reading is an exhilarating experience. At the second, however, one 
becomes more aware of the excessive dogmatism that pervades the book -and 
will undoubtedly cause the historian much annoyance, especially as there are no 


1H. J. Habakkuk, “‘The Historical Experience on the Basic Conditions of Economic Progress,” 
International Social Science Bulletin, V1 (1954), 190. 

2J. M. Keynes, The General Theory of Employment, Interest and Money (London: Mac- 
Millan, 1947), pp. 241-2. 
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citations to back up the views expressed. Lewis certainly calls heavily on historical 
evidence for illustrations and parallels, but history, of course, is much more than 
that. Growth is to a considerable extent a historical problem and can be under- 
stood only with a full sense of historical processes and methods. In the intro- 
duction it is argued that the opinions of historians on why something happened 
are no more than a reflection of their personal theories of social causation, which 
influence their selection of the significant factors in historical development. This, 
however, ignores the crucial point, that the activities of historians are directed 
toward giving weight and authority to precisely this selection. By apparently dis- 
missing historical processes, Lewis is unable to attach to his illustrations the one 
thing that can give them substance, their historical context. For example, it is 
asserted at one point that the old argument that there are disadvantages in an 
early start in industrial development is not true, because a country with such a 
start has always the advantage in capital resources to make use of any innovations. 
Such an argument, however, contains an implicit assumption of perfect mobility 
and the absence of monopoly power which historical experience shows to be un- 
founded. It also ignores unfavorable entrepreneurial patterns resulting from an 
early start, which certainly bedeviled the British cotton and coal industries in 
the interwar years. 

Unfortunately this is not all, for Lewis is sometimes cavalier in his treatment 
of historical evidence. Is it really true that there is no evidence that the birth 
rate rises with economic growth? Does Lewis not realize that, as regards Britain 
in the eighteenth century, there is some controversy over this, to say the least? 
Is it fair to say that salaried managers and agents are notoriously unsatisfactory ? 
Is it not going much too far to suggest that the proportion of the population 
engaged in agriculture is a clear indication of the degree of economic growth 
im any country? 

Perhaps this shortcoming appears at its worst in the case study of slavery. There 
it is stated without qualification that the American South overcame the perennial 
problem of slave societies—the supply of new slaves—by establishing slave-breed- 
ing farms. There is no hint that the evidence for this is exceedingly slight, and 
it is more alarming still to find that the only book in the bibliography touching 
on slavery in the South is Cairnes’s notorious propaganda volume of 1863, The 
Slave Power. Too frequently Lewis indulges a taste for neat, nicely tied-up 
explanations of very complex phenomena. His view on the fall of the birth rate 
in mature economies is an outstanding example of this weakness. 

The economic historian will therefore be wise to treat Lewis’ illustrations with 
great reserve. All the same, I cannot help feeling that, for all its shortcomings, 
his dogmatism comes as a breath of fresh air at a time when so many are forever 
hiding desperately behind the shelter of ceteris paribus. Unquestionably this is 
one of the important books of our time, teeming with ideas and abounding in 
flashes of insight that should be an inspiration to all workers in the neid. The 
historian may here and there permit himself an indulgent smile at some of the 
ventures into his field, but he will be foolish and narrow-minded indeed if he 
allows these to obscure the overwhelming power of the book as a whole. 

S. B. Saut, University of Liverpool 
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Economic Development: Theory, History, Policy. By Gerald M. Meier and Robert 
E. Baldwin. New York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1957. Pp. xx, 588. $8.50. 


Despite a growing demand for books on economic growth, the supply is still 
lagging. There is no dearth of publications on economic history, but books on 
contemporary efforts to deduce regularities in economic development are still 
very rare. The reason cannot be that no consensus on the rules of the game has 
yet been reached, or that generally applicable rules can never be established. The 
opposing viewpoints have become sufficiently settled and definite in form so that 
the public may be let in on the controversies themselves. 

Meier and Baldwin are aware of this desire and satisfy it up to a point. They 
do review classical, Marxian, and neoclassical thinking; they do introduce us to 
Schumpeter’s thinking about development; they do examine the Keynes-inspired 
stagnation theory; and they do condense Harrod’s dynamic economics. But there 
occurs then a serious omission. The book was published in July 1957; the preface 
was written in June 1957, but the only reference to the epoch-making study on 
the economics of growth, The Accumulation of Capital by Joan Robinson (pub- 
lished early in 1956), is a bibliographical footnote. 

In the historical section of the Meier-Baldwin book the conventional tools of 
analysis are skillfully used. In the evalution of the Industrial Revolution in Britain, 
both a “heroic” and a “systematic” approach to the explanation of technological 
inventions are employed, and Schumpeter’s innovation theory of the adoption 
of inventions finds its proper place. The increasing supply of finance is treated, 
but no satisfactory answer is given to the question where the real resources for 
capital accumulation came from. The overwhelming importance of Britain’s pene- 
tration of world markets in the second half of the nineteenth century is extensively 
described, though a more analytical presentation might have been desirable. 

The prosperous termination of the Industrial Revolution in Britain is inter- 
preted as the result of an excess of the increase in real national income over the 
increase in population. The reflection of this success story on British Dogmen- 
geschichte is duly noted in the shift from Malthus’ defeatism to Marshall’s 
optimism. 

Part 3, “Accelerating Development in Poor Countries,” is very useful, though, 
as is natural in a book to be used primarily as a text, the crucial subjects of popula- 
tion pressure, capital deficiency, market imperfection, are given only limited space. 
It is perhaps less natural that the development of one of the largest underdeveloped 
countries, Russia, is treated only in a few scattered references. 

The lack of a theoretical orientation of the authors becomes noticeable in the 
last part, “Maintaining Development in Rich Countries.” The result is that the 
reader is served an eclectic menu of requirements and suggestions without being 
guided by the systematic advice of a dietitian. Any organism reacts most obligingly 
to consistency in the proffering of food but generates pugnacious resistance to 
inconsistency. There is, of course, no authoritative answer to the question: Which 
is preferable, to propose economic policy on the basis of controversial theory, or 
on the basis of past experience in a history of mankind that never repeats itself? 
Many economists would disagree with the Meier-Baldwin approach. 

Orro H. Exruicu, New York University 
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Robert Oliver, Merchant of Baltimore, 1783-1819. By Stuart Weems Bruchey. 
(The Johns Hopkins University Studies in Historical and Political Science, 
Series LXXIV, Number 1.) Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press, 1957. Pp. 
412. $5.00. 


For a decade Stuart Bruchey has been collecting and synthesizing data on the 
life and career of Robert Oliver. Without doubt the energy has been well spent. 
The author has provided the historical fraternity with a profusely documented, 
well-digested analysis of the business activities of one of the leading merchants in 
Baltimore between 1783 and 1819. Projected against careful exposition of con- 
ditions of operations, Oliver’s policies and ventures, from his first partnership in 
the United States to his death in 1834, are subjected to microscopic examination. 
Not the least impressive parts of the book deal with Oliver’s ethics as a business- 
man and his earnings as revealed by meticulous evaluation of accounts. After 
1809 the Oliver brothers began to shift their funds from trade to land, real estate, 
and stocks. They made their last venture in 1819. 

The story of Oliver illustrates many features of mercantile life in the United 
States during the Confederation and early National periods. The book is an ex- 
cellent portrayel of the essential opportunism of the successful merchant, shifting 
with changing conditions from operations on his own account in years of pros- 
perity to a commission business in years of depression, for example. The casual- 
ness of mercantile bookkeeping, judged by modern standards, impresses the 
reader, as does the extremely leisurely pace of life; vessels were out of home port 
for months at a time and the lag in time on sales often ran to five months or 
longer, with collections being even slower. Opportunities were so few, communica- 
tions so slow and irregular, information so unreliable, adventures so few and 
losses so numerous that margins of markup and profit had to be wide; mercantile 
operations were risky in the extreme. 

An occasional merchant became wealthy by steady adherence to conservative 
practices and others achieved the same goal by an extraordinarily fortunate adven- 
ture. John Jacob Astor was an example of the first, Oliver of the second. A major 
part of his earnings over a period of twenty-five years came from his participa- 
tion in trading under Spanish licenses in Mexico growing out of the transfer, via 
English and Dutch merchant bankers, of silver and credit for the King of Spain 
to Napoleon. The detailed analysis of this famous operation adds fullness and 
accuracy to an oft-told story. 

In other words, Bruchey has produced a book which adds much to the known 
behavior of merchants in the period covered. By means of this work, and similar 
ones of recent vintage, some historian will undoubtedly soon be writing an im- 
proved synthesis of the activities of American merchants in Atlantic Coast ports, 
1783-1815. 

Robert Oliver, Merchant of Baltimore is a book by a scholar for scholars. Gen- 
eral readership will probably not be large, but for the historian of American 
business and economic life the contents will be as new brush strokes illuminating 
the entire picture. Voluminous footnotes occupy their appointed place at the foot 
of each page, the bibliography and index are excellent. Perhaps too many typo- 
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graphical errors point to the fact that proofreading could have been done more 
carefully, but those amount to minor flaws indeed. 
Ratpu W. Hiny, New York University 


Banks and Politics in America: From the Revolution to the Civil War. By Bray 
Hammond. Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1957. Pp. xi, 771. $12.50. 


Throughout the history of the United States, and especially in its early years, 
there has been a constant search for an “adequate” banking system. The period 
in history covered by Bray Hammond (1776-1865) was characterized by experi- 
mental banking in a new nation rich in natural resources, and populated by 
an economic-minded independent people. The nation had a scarcity of specie, capi- 
tal funds, and experience. This combination led inevitably and continuously to 
attempts to economize the small amount of available specie. Banking was organ- 
ized primarily to supply credit to the budding entrepreneurs regardless of sound 
banking principles. This is the banking scene covered by Hammond in his thor- 
ough and penetrating study of banking in the United States before 1865. 

The period following the War of 1812 saw the emergence of a new breed of 
American with an eye on the main chance and impatient of achievement. These 
new businessmen, promoters, speculators, and entrepreneurs were interested in 
easy credit. Carrying the concept of laisser faire to an absurd degree, they were 
unsympathetic to government regulation of banking either directly or indirectly, 
and any institution that denied them access to credit was their natural enemy. 
The culmination of this type of thinking, as against the more orthodox thought of 
Nicholas Biddle, brought about the Jacksonian onslaught against the second Bank 
of the United States, which Hammond regards as the finest institution of its kind 
in the world at that time. The bank war is vividly described, including short 
biographies of the behind-the-scenes participants. Hammond concludes that the 
battle lines were drawn between the Biddle group on the one hand and the New 
York bankers and promoters on the other, rather than against agrarian idealism. 
The battle was won by Wall Street not Main Street. 

Having lopped off the head of the “hydra-headed monster of Chestnut Street,” 
state chartered banks went on the merry way of expansionist banking. The banks 
themselves were good, bad, or indifferent, according to the way each of them 
was managed. In general those banks in the larger cities were better run than 
those in the more sparsely populated regions. But even in the cities loose banking 
practices were far from being unknown phenomena. Note issues expanded rapidly 
under the less-regulated system of state banking, especially in the South and West. 
Banknotes circulated at various discounts as they did in colonial days; the be- 
fuddled merchant was confronted with a plethora of banknotes, many from banks 
entirely unknown to him. This was the banking system that prevailed until, 
under the exigency of war, the National Banking System was inaugurated. 

These and many other events of the period are thoroughly detailed in this 
authoritative volume. Even more than a history of banking, Hammond has 
delved behind the political scene, providing a richer background and a more 
knowledgeable understanding of many of the financial policies, which can be 
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grasped fully only in terms of the era’s politics. Included also is a chapter covering 
the development of banking in Canada during the same period. Hammond’s 
monumental work in early American banking policies and practices is a most 
welcome addition to the literature of financial history. 

Cuarces Gitpert, New York University 


Enterprise in Oil: A History of Shell in the United States. By Kendall Beaton. 
New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1957. Pp. xiii, 815. $7.50. 


With this book, Shell has joined the growing list of major oil companies that 
have been the subjects of business histories. The author is a member of the com- 
pany’s public relations staff but his book is not a quick and easy puff. It is the 
result of years of effort, starting in 1947. Beaton has interviewed widely; he has 
used the records of the Shell companies; and he is well read in the literature 
of the oil industry. 

The American venture of the Royal Dutch Shell Group had a double origin: 
on the West coast, where the group sought to develop a market for its gasoline 
from Sumatra, and in Oklahoma, where it first entered the United States as a 
producer. Within two years the West coast marketer, the Shell Company of 
California, had become an important integrated company in its area. The Mid- 
Continent producer, the Roxana Petroleum Company, evolved more slowly as 
the nucleus of another integrated operation. During the 1920's, through merger 
and heavy investments of profits and new capital, the group’s companies became 
ever more prominent in the American industry. Shell closed that eventful decade 
by marketing in all forty-eight states. Two years before, in 1927, it had organized 
its research subsidiary, Shell Development, and in 1928, its chemical company, 
Shell Chemical. The Shell structure suffered more than the usual vicissitudes of 
depression because of its rapid expansion during a period of high costs; it endured 
a severe retrenchment and had a hard struggle to regain a sound competitive posi- 
tion in the 1930's. Research as a management tool as well as laboratory research 
played important roles in this achievement. The period after 1940 has been one 
of dynamic growth; by 1955 the value of Shell’s sales in America was almost six 
times that of the prewar year, and its refinery throughput of crude had more than 
doubled. 

The author has supplied a useful setting for his story with two broad survey 
chapters on the origins of the American petroleum industry and the origins of 
the Royal Dutch Shell Group. Separate chapters on the group’s two early Ameri- 
can subsidiaries follow, and thereafter, except for a topical chapter on Shell’s 
impressive venture into petrochemicals, the book is organized by time periods, 
usually of about five years. 

Beaton is a skillful writer. He has an eye for the apt quote, especially from 
that great organizing genius of the Royal Dutch, Sir Henri Deterding. Within 
his chapters are many a bright section on significant developments in Shell’s 
history, such as the story of the producing property at Coalinga, California, during 
the ‘teens or its headlong drive in marketing on the West coast during the 1920's. 
The author has also written with exceptional clarity and vividness of the tech- 
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nical aspects of producing, refining, and the manufacture of chemicals; this adds 
a contribution which is no mean achievement. 

In other ways his book is less successful. His pattern of organization has resulted 
in a narrative that is clipped, of frequently shifting focus, more descriptive than 
analytical in character. The emphasis on management and decision making, while 
by no means neglected, is less apparent here than in most business histories. It 
is possible that, albeit unconsciously, Beaton has been hampered in this regard 
by his position within the company. The reader also misses any organized treat- 
ment of the relations between the American companies and the higher head- 
quarters at London and The Hague. 

Enterprise in Oil, nonetheless, makes a substantial contribution to an under- 
standing of the development of Shell in America and to the development of the 
industry as well. 





GeraLp T. Wuite, San Francisco State College 


Policy Formation in Railroad Finance. Refinancing the Burlington, 1936-1945. 
By John Tettemer O'Neil. (Studies in Economic History, published in co-opera- 
tion with the Committee on Research in Economic History.) Cambridge: Har- 
vard University Press, 1956. Pp. xii, 234. $4.50. 


This case study in railroad financing in the twentieth century takes the reader 
through “the slow, tortuous formation of a policy.” Vicariously he experiences 
the problems faced by the management of a railroad in anticipation of the maturity 
date of a large bond issue, sees the alternatives considered, the many considerations 
to be weighed, the reasoning behind the decisions reached, and then follows the 
moves made to implement the policy and its modifications. The book deals with 
one function of one company in a short period of time: a refinancing operation 
by the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad Company between 1936 and 1945. 
Most of the pages are concerned with formulating the policy to refund the Illinois 
Division bonds. 

The treatment, however, is broad. The author provides much of the needed 
background. Skillfully he presents the reader with some of the principles of 
finance essential for an appreciation of the problems involved. Although the back- 
ground of the economy is sketched briefly, it is made clear, and that important 
ingredient, public opinion, is not ignored. The author outlines the history of 
the railroad in general and its financial history in particular. As presented, the 
record includes the broad thinking behind a business policy concerned not only 
with a single refinancing operation but with the handling of it in such a way as 
to achieve a broader aim—a “simple and strong capital structure” with reduced 
interest charges. 

For a number of reasons particular interest centers on the case which the 
author has selected to study. With access to company records and interviews, the 
author is able to present a realistic picture. The operation in $85,000,000 Illinois 
Division first mortgage bonds due in 1949 was one of the largest railroad refunding 
plans of the decade and, since refunding is a common railroad problem, the case 
of the C. B. & Q. has wider meaning. The discussion throws some light on the 
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relation between a big company and its bankers. Since the C. B. & Q. is largely 
owned by two other railroad companies—the Great Northern Railway Company 
and the Northern Pacific Railroad—this example also touches on significant cor- 
porate relationships and the interplay of opinions as executives reached agree- 
ment on policy. 

It is for the latter reason perhaps that one gap in background is noticed. 
While helpful brief statements of the financial condition of competing lines is 
included, there is no such information on the policies and problems of the parent 
companies to help the reader judge their attitudes toward the Burlington’s prob- 
lem. 

The book is enriched by able handling of several technical devices. Considerable 
necessary detail is condensed in 28 tables, and some supplementary information 
is presented in both an appendix and a chart. A mortgage map of the railroad 
system gives further information in short space and reminds the reader of the 
sizable and important geographical area influenced by the business decision 
analyzed. 

Throughout the monograph the author’s tone is analytical and detached, as 
befits the subject under survey. He presents his own opinions almost parentheti- 
cally, which has the advantage of adding his knowledge but separating his edi- 
torial remarks from his clear reporting of facts on which the reader can formulate 
his own opinions. Because of the amount of detail given, the story does not move 
rapidly; but neither did the solving of the business problem posed. Some readers, 
accustomed to thinking of Wall Street and high finance as dramatic, might wish 
that personalities were more directly portrayed. O’Neil’s matter-of-fact style, how- 
ever, does not obscure the personality of President Ralph Budd of the C. B. & Q., 
nor fail to bring out both his skill in formulating far-sighted policies and negotiat- 
ing with others. 

“Desirable financial arrangements,” so important in the history of any firm 
as in the growth of the economy, have not received adequate attention from 
scholars. This short book shows how in five years a company’s debt was reduced 
20 per cent and how a reduction of 37 per cent in fixed changes was achieved. It 
well repays study. 

Muriet E. Hipy, Business History Foundation, Inc. 


The Daniel Shaw Lumber Company, A Case Study of the Wisconsin Lumbering 
Frontier. By A. R. Reynolds. New York: New York University Press, 1957. 


Pp. x, 177. $5.00. 


If the reader knew nothing of the lumbering history of Wisconsin’s Chippewa 
River valley except the knowledge gained from this slender volume, he would 
possess an accurate and fairly complete picture. The author has managed to cap- 
ture the quintessence of virtually every phase of lumbering activity in a region 
which, as a source of white pine lumber, was surpassed only by the heavily tim- 
bered Saginaw valley in Michigan. The operations of the Shaw firm span “the 
beginning, the great era, and the decline of the lumber industry” on the Chip- 
pewa. Daniel Shaw, a Maineite of humble origin, migrated to the “untamed 
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Wisconsin frontier” in 1856. He purchased timberlands and then, in partnership 
with his brother-in-law, built a sawmill at Eau Claire. It was not until 1912, fifty- 
six years later, that timber exhaustion finally obliged the mill to shut down. The 
Weyerhaeuser mill at the neighboring town of Chippewa Falls had sawed its 
last log in the preceding year. 

The Shaw company was “a respectable medium-sized firm,” neither the small- 
est nor the largest in the region. As such, it was typical of them all. The raw 
material was procured on the same watershed and floated down the same river 
to the mills. The lumber manufactured was rafted to distribution points on the 
Mississippi as far away as St. Louis and sold in a highly competitive market. 
The Shaw story, as told by Reynolds, illuminates the pattern of development 
of an entire industry and virtually every function of that industry, for the Shaw 
enterprise was an integrated operation. The firm not only owned its standing 
timber but also maintained farms which supplied staple foods for the logging 
crews. The marketing process was controlled to a point short of the retail level. 

While vertical integration offered definite advantages in the lumber industry, 
giantism in a sawmill plant merely meant duplicating the number of manufac- 
turing units without necessarily adding to the over-all efficiency. Interestingly, it 
was immaterial whether the sawmill was located near the forests or in proximity 
to markets. A sawmill at Eau Claire and another located four hundred miles 
downriver at Rock Island might draw their log supply from the same tract of 
timber and sell the lumber produced in the same market. Railroads tended to 
change the pattern. The rapid extension of railway mileage after the Civil War 
widened the marketing arena, intensified competition, and, near the end of the 
century, enabled lumbermen to tap formerly remote and inaccessible stands of 
timber. Nevertheless, the rivers continued to offer advantages as the cheapest means 
of transporting logs as well as lumber. 

In one notable respect the Shaw company was atypical of the lumbering firms 
that lined the banks of the Chippewa. It was only briefly identified with Weyer- 
haeuser. After the flood of 1880, six leading lumbermen at Eau Claire, including 
Shaw, joined the Weyerhaeuser associates, all of whom owned mills along the 
Mississippi, in a pooling arrangement designed to facilitate the procurement and 
transportation of logs. A few years later Shaw withdrew from the “pool,” the 
Chippewa Logging Company, and went his own way. This episode illustrates 
that although the problems encountered were quite similar, the various entre- 
preneurs in the lumber industry retained the utmost individual freedom of action 
in solving them. The Shaw company remained a family concern in which the stock- 
holders were also the active managers. Reynolds gives a clear picture of the prob- 
lems and policies of the firm, and the adjustment to changing conditions that 
affected the industry. Special emphasis is given to the long struggle with inade- 
quate capital, and to the overriding problem of acquiring a reserve of timber. 
From a conservation standpoint, it is significant that not until white pine grew 
scarce did the lesser species and defective and smaller trees acquire sufficient 
value to repay the effort of bringing them in from the woods. Also increased 
attention was given to eliminating waste at the sawmill in order to get the maxi- 
mum yield of lumber from the logs. 

This volume throughout bears the imprint of Ralph W. Hidy’s expert edi- 
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torial guidance. Fortunately also, perhaps, the Shaw business records extant are 
not too voluminous, which both obliged and enabled the author to distill much 
of his substance from trade journals, local newspaper files, and government docu- 
ments. Consequently the story of the firm is admirably placed in its larger set- 
ting. Much factual detail concerning every aspect of lumbering operations, to- 
gether with reasoned analysis and useful generalizations, is presented in a compact 
and readable form, with useless dress and excess baggage removed. This study 
is a welcome contribution to the slowly expanding shelf of good academic busi- 
ness histories. In the lumbering history of the Lake States it also fills a void, espe- 
cially in that it nicely supplements Robert F. Fries’s Empire in Pine, a history 
of lumbering in Wisconsin. 





Freperick W. Koutmeyer, University of Illinots 


Baking in America. Volumes I, II. By William G. Panschar and Charles C. Slater. 
Evanston, Illinois: Northwestern University Press, 1956. Pp. xvi, 251; xvii, 458. 
$15.00. 


The first volume in this set, that by William G. Panschar, entitled Economic 
Development, will be of particular interest to scholars in the field of economic 
history; it is very likely, moreover, that students and laymen who read it will 
become also keenly aware of the historical process. 

Even today some baking is done in the home, and craft shops in this industry 
continue to be far more numerous than industrial bakeries. The present incom- 
pleteness of industrialization in this sector of the economy makes it easier to 
understand the nature of the shifts to industrial baking that took place largely 
within the past half century. As late as 1900, three fourths of our bread was still 
made in the home (p. 69), and three fourths of the bread that the consumer 
purchased was baked in small craft shops (p. 84). 

Why did breadbaking continue so long as a home activity? Why was the 
housewife so slow in accepting the commercial product? Why did commercial 
breadbaking continue so long on a craft basis? Why was commercial baking so 
late in shifting to a factory scale? In a sense, the light this study casts on resistance 
to change is as interesting as the account of the process that took place. Panschar 
gives the background of the obstacles that delayed the widespread acceptance 
of commercial bread, as well as those that hindered mass distribution of the product 
through available channels. He also describes the technical difficulties that needed 
to be resolved before the bread industry could be mechanized. These are brought 
into focus effectively by contrast with the manufacture of crackers and cookies, 
which was established on a factory basis in the nineteenth century. 

One obstacle to the earlier spread of commercial baking on a craft basis was 
customer objection to the costliness of the product, relative to the cost of materials 
for home baking. A second was the objection to the quality of bakery products 
as compared with those made at home. The development of industrial bakeries 
later was retarded partly by difficulties in mass marketing of a perishable product. 
The chief obstacle to the growth of industrial breadbaking, however, was the 
reluctance of bakers themselves to mechanize. At the turn of the century, according 
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to Panschar, one executive of an equipment manufacturing firm declared that 
three fourths of his firm’s advertising was aimed at demonstrating the advantages 
of machinery over hand labor, while only a fourth of the company’s advertising 
attempted to emphasize the advantages of its own particular machinery (p. 70). 

The major growth of the industry, particularly the shift to industrial bakeries, 
took place after 1900. Parallel developments, which appear related, are urbaniza- 
tion, increases in income, and the entry of women into the labor force. As late 
as 1922, for example, farm families still baked 94 per cent of their bread, although 
families in larger cities baked only 35 per cent (p. 95). In periods of prosperity 
there was a more rapid shift to use of commercial bakery products, while in 
the great depression of the nineteen-thirties there was a reverse movement back 
into the home. During World War II high incomes, together with increased 
employment of women, appear to have been related to the final eclipse of home 
breadmaking. Several additional and less obvious factors are also discussed. The 
bakeries that could carefully control their processes were better able to provide 
satisfactory bread than the housewife who was experiencing shortages of ingredi- 
ents. The bakeries at that time also undertook to enrich bread without any pre- 
mium charge. 

For the economist interested in market areas and competitive relationships, 
there is much of interest in this volume. Large-scale firms, which achieved pro- 
duction economies, sought wider markets by wholesaling to grocers. Mass pro- 
duction thus led to more intensive rivalry in marketing than had characterized 
the earlier period of small craft shop bakeries serving a local clientele. 

Panschar is remarkably successful in relating baking industry developments to 
parallel changes in the American economy. He has made excellent use of data 
from government sources, trade journals, published monographs, and even some 
of the better textbooks in American economic history. The business historian will, 
however, wish there were a bit more of the intimacy which characterized the pre- 
vious volumes in the Northwestern studies in business history, for instance, 
vignettes which remind one that people were making decisions. The scholar 
familiar with developments in the American food industry will read this smoothly 
written volume with interest, yet he may put it down with some disappointment 
because, from the wealth of material, there was not more that was original or 
fresh. This disappointment at not being treated to new insights or approaches, 
or to novel analysis may be attributed in part to the unlabored writing of the 
author. The bones of structure or analytic apparatus never obtrude. 

The second volume, by Charles C. Slater, will have more appeal to the econ- 
omist than to the historian. The structure of competition and the nature of 
market areas, succinctly described in the historical volume, are given major atten- 
tion in this book. In reading this volume I found myself immensely more con- 
scious of the author; at one time filling the role of the economist, at another, 
that of a specialist on practices in the baking industry, providing information 
necessary for an economist’s evaluation of the industry’s performance. 

The analysis of market organization and competition is confined to a narrower 
segment of the industry—primarily to the part of the perishable bakery products 
industry that is conducted on a factory scale. The cracker and cookie bakeries that 
received some attention in the historical development are excluded here. The 
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small craft-scale commercial bakeries, too, are given only incidental attention. 
The latter, furthermore, are shown to be a more important factor in variety bak- 
ing than in the production of white bread. 

More than four fifths of the text is devoted to a description and an analysis 
of the organization and the competitive process in today’s baking industry. The 
details of practice, however, are given relevance in relation to evaluating per- 
formance, particularly as reflected in competitive pressure to respond to con- 
sumer desires. 

The chief dynamic element in the industrial baking industry is shown to 
be the threat of chain store expansion into the baking field. There is discussion 
of the policy alternatives open to industrial bakers in adapting to the present 
retailing structure, characterized increasingly by supermarkets (p. 357). 

The author’s central interest comes into focus in the last chapter, wherein he 
uses the economist’s criteria for judging how effectively the industry has responded 
to consumer demand. Slater uses “qualitative” data in judging the degree of 
monopolistic power that is held in the industry. His analysis is perhaps as impor- 
tant as his conclusion. The extent of monopolistic power of industrial bakers is 
examined in terms of the availability of substitutes. If in any market a large 
baker or a group of industrial wholesale bakers undertook to raise bread prices 
in the absence of increases in material prices, there would follow a transfer of 
business in three directions: to bread baked by chain stores, to bread baked by 
craft-scale bakers, and to bread shipped in from other market areas. The author 
concludes, therefore, that there is a high elasticity of substitution that places a 
check on any restraint in output. The extent of monopolistic power is also ex- 
amined in terms of profits expressed both as a percentage of assets and of sales. By 
both measures the four large multimarket companies in the industry have a poorer 
showing than other firms in baking. These large firms, and the baking industry 
in aggregate, have a poorer showing than firms in those branches of the food 
industry where products are subject to significant brand differentiation. His 
over-all conclusion is that “collusion has not been successful in effecting abnormal 
profits” (p. 380). 

In broad conclusion Slater suggests that although the future may hold a con- 
tinued reduction in the number of markets and sellers, yet “in each market there 
is the expectation that more sellers will meet.” This, together with vertical com- 
petition, such as is provided by the baking activity of chains, gives the author 
confidence that “vigorous competition can be looked forward to with desirable 
results for consumers” (p. 385). 

Panschar and Slater have each written a book which merits recognition as a 
separate study. Each author writes his own preface, develops his own conclusions, 
and even lists his own bibliography. The index, however, is compiled for the two 
volumes as a unit and is published in the second. The first volume has numerous 
apt illustrations, many interesting and helpful photographs; the second includes 
excellent line drawings, charts, graphs, and appendices. 

Tueopore F, Marsurc, Marquette University 
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Dry Farming in the Northern Great Plains, 1900-1925. By Mary Wilma M. Har- 
greaves. (Harvard Economic Studies, Volume Cl.) Cambridge: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1957. Pp. xii, 587. $10.00. 


The American plow farmer occupied the great area of the high plains country 
west of the rooth meridian in a tag-end movement after the farming frontier had 
supposedly ended. The agricultural settlement of eastern Montana and the western 
Dakotas (roughly the northwestern Missouri valley) is studied in detail by Mrs. 
Hargreaves. Much more than the story of the dry-farming movement, with its 
emphasis upon certain tillage practices, this book is an introduction to the eco- 
nomic history of a special area. 

Coming after the explosive agricultural expansion of the late nineteenth century, 
the farming of nonirrigable lands in the northern high plains began with the 
twentieth century. Evolving techniques of agricultural adjustment to subhumid 
or semiarid conditions and other geographical hazards were suddenly inflated into 
the dry-farming gospel of H. W. Campbell. Campbell’s crusade for his soil cul- 
ture system combined good advice, insight, and earnest idealism with nonsense 
and buncombe. Enticed by the dry-farming propaganda of local boosters, pro- 
moters, and speculators, and spurred by a national fear of imminent food short- 
ages, land-hungry small-farm settlers moved prematurely into a dangerously mar- 
ginal farming area. Beguiled by the dry-farming craze, settlers only half learned 
that the elements of successful dry-land farming were a conscientious tillage 
routine, cultivation of adapted crops, utilization of special mechanical tools, and 
financial provision for successive poor years. Indeed, there was not then available 
adequate equipment for mastering the knotty problems posed by the peculiar 
nature of this country. 

With rising prices for agricultural goods, especially for small grains, with virgin 
lands increasing in value, and with a cycle of high rainfall, small-farm settlers 
managed to skin through until the end of World War I. After that a downturn 
in prices, continuing high costs of production, and succession of crop failures 
resulting from insufficient rainfall brought disaster to the older form of agricul- 
ture. By the middle 1920's, agricultural science and new power machinery 
brought a reconsideration of the agricultural capabilities of the high plains, a 
“reconstructed” dry-farming enthusiasm, a gradual but still imperfect readjust- 
ment, and further wreckage in the thirties. All these trials and errors were at a 
substantial cost to the nation as a whole. 

Mrs. Hargreaves has produced a fine example of meaningful localized eco- 
nomic history. The region is important, its story is significant, and all pertinent 
phases are studied with admirable detachment. Implicit, but not trumpeted, are 
lessons in the formation of national land policy, the necessity for further exami- 
nation of the agricultural resources of the high plains, and the problems involved 
in planning the manner of their utilization. The author digs deeply into the 
natural conditions facing agricultural settlement, the dry-farming movement and 
its promotional character, the hesitant growth of agricultural science as an aid 
to farming the plains, the complicity of the homestead laws in exposing small 
farmers to the hazards of the region, and the socioeconomic problems involved in 
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settling this country. One of the strongest features of the book’s research is the 
author’s survey of newspapers and other local sources to discover what was actu- 
ally happening in the localities. The lavish use of footnotes indicates her exhaustive 
search for pertinent printed and archival materials. 

This book corrects some misconceptions in the history of the West, and it is 
full of valuable data for economic and agricultural historians. Above all, it should 
be pondered by men of affairs in the high plains country. However, its price, 
low-pressure presentation, and the scholarly apparatus of a doctoral dissertation 
will limit severly the book’s distribution. 

James H. Suipecer, University of California, Davis, California 





Ironworks on the Saugus. The Lynn and Braintree Ventures of the Company of 
Undertakers of the Ironworks in New England. By E. N. Hartley. Norman: 
University of Oklahoma Press, 1957. Pp. xvi, 328. $4.50. 


This is the story of the “first manufacture of iron on an industrial basis within 
the limits of what is now the United States.” The Company of Undertakers of 
the Ironworks in New England, promoted by John Winthrop the Younger, and 
owned by a score of English Puritans and three or four residents of the Bay Colony, 
built between 1644 and 1647 two plants, one at Braintree, the other at Lynn, for 
the processing of the bog iron of the adjacent areas. 

Without slighting the Braintree venture, the author centers his attention on 
Hammersmith, the name by which the works at Lynn came to be known. 

In risking large sums in this experiment, the Puritan gentlemen of the mother 
country were seeking to help their coreligionists in New England, to make money 
for themselves, and to be of service to Old England. Hammersmith, it was hoped, 
would provide iron both for the colonists’ needs and for export to England. 

The works at Hammersmith are discussed by Hartley in great detail in terms 
of management, technology, and workers. Here was America’s “first successful 
integrated ironworks,” employing the best techniques for making iron then avail- 
able in England. Here “was a huge furnace, a forge comprising two fineries, a 
chafery, and a big hammer, an extensive water-power system, good storage facili- 
ties, workmen’s accommodations,” and a rolling and slitting mill. Here was a 
“self-sufficient economic unit and an articulated ironworks in which raw ma- 
terials were carried through to finished product with a flow which a modern 
industrialist could but admire.” 

Hammersmith stands as a remarkable technological triumph achieved in the 
face of adverse conditions; but it also stands as a business failure. In explanation 
of the latter fact Hartley advances a number of reasons. Mismanagement appears 
to have been a minor factor. More important was the shortage of operating capital, 
which is another way of saying that profits were insufficient to keep the works 
going. High costs of production could not be absorbed in higher prices, partly 
because of the ceiling price imposed by the General Court, and partly because 
of the importation of English iron, which sometimes sold in the Bay Colony at 
a figure below the ceiling price on the Hammersmith product. The author also 
suggests that the germ of failure may possibly be found in the fact that the 
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works at Hammersmith were so elaborate as to be out of all proportion to the 
general economic level of the community they were built to serve. 

Hartley has done his work well. His book is an important contribution to our 
better understanding of the economic history of New England in the seventeenth 
century. But it is more satisfactory as an analysis of technological processess than 
as the story of a business. Little is said about the marketing and distribution of 
the product. The author’s case for the “legacy” left by Hammersmith would be 
somewhat more convincing had not Pennsylvania, rather than the Bay Colony, 
become the center of the iron manufacture in colonial America. 

James B. Hences, Brown University 





Studies in Enterprise: A Selected Bibliography of American and Canadian Com- 
pany Histories and Biographies of Businessmen. Lorna M. Daniells, Compiler. 
Boston: Baker Library, Harvard University Graduate School of Business Admin- 
istration, 1957. Pp. x, 169. $4.50. 


Learning of the publication of a new Harvard bibliography in business history, 
the question at once arises as to how the new book compares with the much larger 
Guide to Business History by Henrietta M. Larson, published at Harvard in 
1948. To begin with, although it contains the books and articles published since 
1948, Studies in Enterprise is not designed as a sequel to the Guide. Both books 
go back to the earliest materials. Second, the Guide covers wide ranges of Ameri- 
can economic history and theory while Studies includes only individual company 
histories and biographies of businessmen. Third, the Guide gives critical com- 
ments on each work, the Studies does not. Fourth, both volumes are selective 
and often vary in their listings under a given heading. 

Lorna Daniells states that items must have a minimum of twenty pages of text, 
and she concentrates “on over-all histories of companies rather than on those 
relating only to one phase of its activities or to one period of its growth.” Miss 
Larson’s criterion for company histories is not specifically stated, but appears to 
be that the works have some degree of scholarly importance. The different criteria 
frequently lead to different entries. For example, on the United States Steel Com- 
pany Miss Daniells lists a book published in 1901, A Study of the United States 
Steel Corporation in Its Industrial and Legal Aspects, by Horace L. Wilgus, which 
does not appear in the Guide. The Guide lists Labor Policy of the United States 
Steel Corporation, by Charles A. Gulick, published in 1924, that is not included 
in the Studies. Miss Daniells may have decided that while the Wilgus study was 
general enough the one by Gulick was too specialized. Miss Larson may have 
thought that Wilgus’ work was analytical rather than historical. These minor 
differences run through most of the lists, and lead the reader to wonder how 
many borderline cases may have escaped both manuals. 

George S. Gibb in an introduction traces briefly the rise of business history 
writing and calls attention to the fact that no other nation has such a compre- 
hensive literature on the institutions of business. Miss Daniells’ broad coverage 
includes items such as studies published by units of the Works Progress Admin- 
istration, and even very brief commemorative histories and biographies. She has 
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added several appendices on special items such as guides, methods, collected short 
histories and biographies, and the Newcomen Society publication. The Studies 
ends with both subject and author indexes. No business historian should try to 
work on recent materials without reference to this bibliography. 

Tuomas C. Cocuran, University of Pennsylvania 





History of Employers’ Associations in the United States. By Clarence E. Bonnett. 
New York: Vantage Press, 1956. Pp. 573. 


Bonnett’s book, as the author acknowledges, is a much-condensed account of 
the role of employers’ associations in labor-management relations from their begin- 
nings in the United States through the year 1900. The stated justification for the 
account is “that no such history exists, that all histories of labor movements have 
disregarded completely or minimized the significance of organized employers, and 
that only recently have relationships between unions and associations received the 
attention their importance merits.” The attempt to describe the objectives and 
resources of these important parties in industrial relations and to analyze their 
influence on those relationships is to be applauded, though some discount needs 
be made from the sweeping statements regarding the earlier oversight. 

Unfortunately, as Bonnett also concedes, this is not a complete and detailed 
history of such groups, and it is doubtful whether a one-volume work can do 
justice to the story of employers’ associations. Their activities in areas outside of 
the industrial relations arena have been purposely ignored, with the exception of 
price-setting. And even in the field of labor relations, “typical events” occurring 
in certain industries make up the bulk of the book. 

The paucity of analytical material in the earlier chapters make the chapter 
of summary and conclusions both a surprise and a disappointment. Rather than 
summarizing the development and activities of associations in the nineteenth 
century, which were described in preceding chapters, those since 1900 are dealt 
with. The twentieth century “evolution of employers’ associations into . . . perma- 
nently belligerent associations” with the corresponding decline of “appeasatory 
and mediatory” groups is reported with obvious satisfaction. Bonnett concludes 
that unless militant unions are checked by belligerent associations, the unions 
will inevitably obtain control over the industries of the United States and “thus 
establish the dictatorship of the proletariat.” The alternative of “colusion” be- 
tween unions and appeasatory associations in the form of collective bargaining 
smacks of “fascism” to the author, and he asks how “anyone who has read the 
record as set forth in the previous pages can concur in the anti-social ‘gains’ 
carried over from the late Fascistic N.R.A.?” Regardless of the validity of the 
conclusions, they certainly are not established by what is set forth. 

The unconvincing nature of the work, as well as the difficulty of reading it, 
stem in large measure from the method of writing employed by the author. 
Hosts of incidents, usually organized by industry, are reported, but rarely are 
they given in adequate detail. As a result, some facts seem irrelevant; for example, 
the following paragraph in the chapter entitled “Collective Bargaining Again”: 
“In 1893, an agreement between miners and mine owners and managers of 
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Leadville, Colorado, was reached fixing wages on a sliding scale based on the 
price of an ounce of silver.” Another result of this wholesale listing of incidents is 
that it tends to obscure, rather than illuminate, any emerging pattern of events. 
Finally, it might be said that it is doubtful that any pattern does emerge, since 
some associations were tending toward “belligerency” at the same time that others 
were acting in an “appeasatory” fashion. This raises the larger question of whether 
changes in the attitudes of employers are the sole aspect of significance in the 
study of their associations. 

To the author’s credit, he has accumulated a vast amount of data, even though 
he does not seem to have extracted from it all that might reasonably be expected. 
It may well be that such a large amount of information is unmanageable and that 
future studies of associations of employers should restrict themselves to one or, at 
best, a few associations. The value of the work, as a result, lies chiefly in its use 
as a catalogue of events involving employers’ associations and labor through 1900. 

Scott D. Watton, University of Oregon 





Dymanic Factors in Industrial Productivity. By Seymour Melman. New York: 
John Wiley and Sons, 1956. Pp. xiii, 238. $4.75. 


The principal theme of this book is reminiscent of an observation in Ricardo’s 
famous chapter “On Machinery.” Seymour Melman holds that the relative costs 
of man-hours and machine-hours to industrial firms is both the mainspring of 
historical productivity change and the chief factor in explaining international 
productivity differences. In addition to presenting statistical and other evidence 
in support of this proposition, he measures and discusses the rising ratio of admin- 
istrative workers to all employees, which he sees primarily as an offset to the 
rising physical output per man-hour of so-called “production” workers. 

Melman’s patient, careful, and vigorous exposition will probably persuade few 
economic historians to abandon their complex eclectic models of the industrial- 
ization process in favor of his simple approach. He properly emphasizes the 
strategic role of management in mechanization and productivity advancement, but 
he also endows technological decision-makers with too much and too consistent 
responsiveness to the sole (and not altogether pertinent) criterion of relative 
factor prices. Using Occam’s razor perhaps too freely, he fashions too bald a 
theory—a theory in which (if we may quickly switch metaphors) a price ratio 
is the engine of mechanization and of productivity advance and an employment 
ratio is the governor. Specialists in economic history will want more scope for their 
talents than this model at first seems to allow. They will doubtless continue to 
prefer flexible theories of causation featuring the interaction of fixed as well as 
variable entities selected from the numberless ingredients of the cultural setting. 
They will want to decide for themselves in different instances whether high (or 
rising) productivity should be regarded as a condition or a resultant of high 
(or rising) wages; whether the rising proportion of overhead labor facilitates and 
supports, or simply dilutes and spotls (as Melman implies), the productivity record 
of “production” workers. 

Even readers who favor a parsimonious analytical system featuring cost deter- 
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minants may see opportunities for extending and improving upon Melman’s con- 
tribution. First of all, the components of the alternative cost criterion should be 
clarified (and labeled correctly all the time). Since the two alternatives that com- 
monly confront the manager are processes rather than factors, the proper com- 
parison is not between labor hours and machine hours but between the total 
costs per unit of product under two methods of manufacturing. This clarification 
may impair Melman’s correlation but it does increase the functional relevance, 
the realism, of his cost criterion. Similarly, it would seem desirable to complete 
Melman’s framework by inclusion of product price, profit, and costs in addition 
to those for labor and machinery. Of special importance here are the commonly 
neglected “costs of change”; and two social conditions that likewise are pertinent 
to innovation, viz., opportunities (1) to convert private into public costs and (2) 
to appropriate for private benefit resources (including knowledge) developed 
with public funds. Attention should also be given to the difference between 
maximizing total profit and maximizing unit profit—a distinction that provides 
a clue to the enlargement of firms and of the administrative work force and thus 
also permits extension of the scope of Melman’s cost criterion. Finally, an illuminat- 
ing comparison could be made of (1) his basic correlation between productivity 
and alternative costs and (2) a formally similar identity equating productivity 
with the ratio of average hourly earnings to labor cost per unit of output. 

A short review of a book like Dynamic Factors leaves little room for mention 
of many of its good points—for example, its insights into the recent technological 
experience of Great Britain, which Melman studied at first hand. Even a skeptical 
reader will profit. from these insights as well as from efforts to meet the challenge 
of the author’s skillful arguments. 

Irvine H. Stecer, U.S. Council of Economic Advisers 





The Peculiar Institution: Slavery in the Ante-Bellum South. By Kenneth M. 
Stampp. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 1956. Pp. xxi, 435. $5-75- 


This is an important chapter in historical revisionism which takes on special 
significance at this time when racism and States’-rights doctrines are enjoying 
a resurgence in various sections of the South. Kenneth Stampp has set out to 
modify the classic picture of slavery in the Old South that is familiar to a genera- 
tion of readers of Ulrich B. Phillips. Instead of emphasizing the benevolent and 
patriarchal aspects of that institution, he has given us the other side of the shield, 
the seamier and more reprehensible view. Interestingly enough, he has drawn 
largely and by necessity upon the same types of sources as did Phillips—the records 
of the larger and better-managed plantations. Slavery, despite its facade of pater- 
nalism, Stampp argues, was an evil not only morally but psychologically and 
culturally as well, and the slave was shockingly exploited and lived in fear of 
and with resentment toward the master class. 

If some will view this as an updated brief against the institution of slavery, it 
has the merit of being well written, persuasively argued, and tightly constructed. 
Although at times the book reads like an abolitionist tract and its author operates 
from a base of twentieth-century anthropological and social assumptions which 
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give his study a kind of antihistorical tone, he has presented an impressive case 
and marshaled a significant mass of documentation to support it. 

Students of economic history perhaps will find less specific economic data in a 
book dealing with the southern labor system than they might have expected. They 
will find the economic basis for a system of coerced labor inadequately handled— 
the fact that it grew out of the virtually year-round operations in farming the great 
staples. Seasonal labor was obviously not the answer, and white servitude for a 
term of years was tried and abandoned for a variety of reasons, some of them 
economic and legal. Why slavery could not by gradual stages have been success- 
fully commuted to servitude for a term of years is an interesting economic and 
legal question that the author does not consider. But the fact is that the Old 
South, after the first two generations, never experimented seriously with inden- 
tured Negro labor. For the real reason we shall probably have to look to racism 
rather than to economics. 

Of special interest to the economic historian is Stampp’s chapter on slave profits. 
The author argues persuasively, although on rather thin account book evidence, 
that slavery paid its way right down to the Civil War, not only in the newly 
opened areas of the South but even in the upper South. He sums up the issue 
pithily: “If the employment of slaves was unprofitable (or mainly so), it must 
somehow be explained why slaves brought higher prices in the market and why 
masters continued to use them.” 

It would be ungracious to presume that the author should have treated all 
phases of the slave and Negro labor problem. We miss an adequate account of 
that shadowland area between slavery and freedom wherein so many Negroes 
dwelt. We miss a balanced treatment of the problem of slavery in industry. 
Hiring is considered by the author as a system of exploitation, following the 
approach of Frederick Bancroft, but the upgrading aspects of hiring are alluded 
to but casually. The author suggests that behind the Negro codes there was 
a law on the plantation and a law in the courts, but he has handled judicial cases 
in the higher courts of record in a rather casual way and completely neglected 
unpublished inferior court evidence. Stampp recognizes that slave labor had an 
impact on the southern white labor system but he fails to develop this theme. 

But these are all minor inadequacies. Teachers and students of the period wil 
find this a useful and provocative study, which tackles a great theme and comes 
to grips with its moral implications. 

Ricuarp B. Morris, Columbia University 


American Industry and the European Immigrant, 1860-1885. By Charlotte Erick- 
son. (Studies in Economic History. Published in Cooperation with the Com- 
mittee on Research in Economic History.) Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1957. Pp. x, 269. $4.75. 


This searching, detailed study in immigration history throws much new light 
on American labor history in the latter half of the nineteenth century. Charlotte 
Erickson set out to determine the actual importance of contract labor in American 
industry after the Civil War. Her careful search for answers to hitherto unasked 
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or imperfectly answered questions involved extensive use of scattered materials 
in libraries and public and private archives in the United States, the British Isles, 
and Scandinavia. She did original research in numerous collections of labor, busi- 
ness, and governmental records and publications. As a result, she was able to 
pose incisive questions, challenge established views, and reach new conclusions. 
All of this she presents in a very interesting, readable manner. Her fifty-seven 
pages of notes (which serve in lieu of a bibliography) citing widely scattered 
sources should aid greatly students working on related problems. 

The main conclusions she reaches are that contract labor was not quantitatively 
significant in the period 1864-1885, but that the controversy over contract labor 
vitally influenced the attitudes of American labor toward immigration. Although 
a few industrialists recruited skilled labor in Europe by contract as a means of 
breaking strikes or crushing unions, usually they were not successful. As a result, 
they made no large-scale importation of unskilled immigrants by contract. The 
unskilled came voluntarily in large numbers, enticed by the agents of state immi- 
gration bureaus, railroad land departments, and especially steamship companies. 
Once here, these immigrants were readily distributed by private employment 
agencies operating in the large cities. These unskilled workers from European 
agriculture were widely used to break strikes, destroy unions, and depress wages. 
They were extensively employed in railroad construction, mining, and lumbering. 
They were drawn into textiles, iron and steel, and boots and shoes. As these 
latter industries became mechanized, skilled workers often lost both their jobs 
and their skills. Widespread strikebreaking and displacement of skills produced 
overpowering resentment in organized labor against the “new immigration” 
from southern and eastern Europe. 

In the light of these conclusions this study could be entitled “American Labor 
and the European Immigrant.” As the analysis proceeds, emphasis tends to shift 
from contract labor to free immigration, from skilled to unskilled labor, from 
industrialists to unions, and from the importation of immigrants to their distri- 
bution within the country. Seeking to preserve and control the supply of their 
skills, craft unions agitated for anticontract labor laws by stressing the evils of 
the unchecked immigration of cheap, unskilled labor. Craft groups in the short- 
lived Knights of Labor, especially the window glass workers, and later the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor made contract labor their “enemy” or scapegoat, with 
anticontract labor laws their inept strategy for survival. They appealed to “racial 
prejudice,” ignored the problems of unskilled workers, and made no effort to 
secure a rational distribution of immigrant labor. Their narrow craft unionism 
catered to popular prejudice and led them to support literacy tests and the quota 
system to restrict immigration. 

This study clearly shows that the crucial labor problem was not contract labor 
but the distribution of unskilled immigrant labor. This problem the American 
Federation of Labor completely ignored. Its craft unions were able to distribute 
(and control the supply of) skilled workers, but made no effort to organize or aid 
the unskilled. The Federation opposed the charitable, municipal, and state em- 
ployment offices, which attempted to distribute immigrants to industry, and also 
the Federal Bureau of Information, created in 1907 as the first meager step toward 
a national employment service. Craft unions thus did nothing to lessen the merci- 
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less grip of private labor agencies on the defenseless, low-paid immigrants. This 
emphasis on the distribution of immigrant labor is very appropriate, for the role 
of private employment agencies merits further study by labor historians. These 
agencies caused great mobility, turnover, migrancy, suffering, and unrest in the 
labor supply. 

There is reason to doubt the assertion (p. 92) that the railroads were dissatisfied 
with this system of distribution. Railroads were the major users of cheap immi- 
grant labor, and their construction contractors worked hand in glove with 
unscrupulous employment agencies. They shipped workers at company expense 
from labor exchanges in the large cities to remote construction points, knowing 
that these laborers would remain only a few weeks and would desert during 
harvest for better-paying seasonal jobs. Although the railroads could hardly pre- 
vent this, they recognized the compensating benefits of greater agricultural pro- 
duction and freight traffic. They did nothing to alter this chaotic scheme of 
distribution, preferring to patronize private rather than public labor exchanges 
and to let unskilled laborers “beat” their way rather than offer them low fares 
to distant jobs. High turnover rates, seasonal unemployment, and the like did 
not matter so long as a plentiful supply of cheap immigrant labor was always 
available. Further investigation is needed to determine the part played by rail- 
roads as well as employment agencies in the distribution of unskilled labor. This 
book effectively breaks new ground and clears the way for further study of 
American labor and industrial history after the Civil War. 

Forest G. Hitt, University of Buffalo 


Regional Income, Studies in Income and Wealth, Volume XXI (The Conference 
on Research in Income and Wealth, National Bureau of Economic Research, 
New York.) Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1957. Pp. 408. $8.00. 


This volume contains both substantive results and methodological discussions 
of specialized interest to the economic historian. Ten papers are presented, four 
of which deal with methodological problems of definition and appropriate utiliza- 
tion of regional income, whether measured for counties, cities, states, or aggrega- 
tions of states; three papers present empirical studies using regional income 
information; and three papers deal with the technical problems of estimating 
county income. 

Two research findings are particularly worth noting. The first is in a paper by 
Abner Hurwitz and Carlyle P. Stallings. These-authors have developed cost of 
living indexes for all forty-eight states, which indicate that there is very little 
difference in prices in a given year among all the states for the period measured 
—1949 to 1953. Hence, at least for the period covered (and quite possibly for 
earlier periods) a single national index can be used to price deflate various state, 
and possibly some local value measures, with assurance that geographical 
distortion of the results is unlikely. This finding probably reflects a mixture of 
rapid geographical dissemination of price variations and a relatively similar 


composition of goods purchased in different parts of this country. Quite clearly, 
{ 
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however, rural and urban living patterns are in many instances so dissimilar that 
local area figures must be compared only with the greatest caution. 

The second substantive finding of considerable interest is that contained in the 
paper “City Size and Income, 1949,” by Edwin Mansfield. In an extremely careful 
study, which uses modern statistical techniques to good advantage, Mansfield 
finds that “in the United States as a whole, medium income appears to rise with 
city size. The level of income is about 25 percent higher in the largest standard 
metropolitan areas than in the smallest urban places outside standard metropolitan 
areas. Income in rural areas is lower than in the smallest cities” (p. 306). There 
is, of course, nothing particularly startling about this finding. It is the thorough- 
ness with which Mansfield’s conclusions have been buttressed that makes this 
paper so useful. Economic history of the United States could be enlightened 
through the application of some of the techniques developed by Mansfield and 
applied to earlier census data, although clearly the quality of data in recent years 
is far superior to that of previous decades. 

The methodological problems that face the regional economists are well known 
to the economic historian; indeed the latter has grappled with these problems for a 
considerably longer period of time. Harvey S. Perloff, in setting out standards 
for the evaluation of regional economic progress, argues against the commonly 
held view that a meaningful economic region should be homogeneous in a very 
large number of respects. He suggests instead that regional definition of boundaries 
should not be static but that instead data should be available on a county basis 
so that the “changing patterns of economic relationships” can be reflected by 
changing boundaries for the economic region (p. 39). The dilemmas which 
abound in establishing boundaries for specific economic regions, when the pur- 
poses to which the data will be put are not clear, is shown in a paper by Maurice 
D. Ullman and Robert C. Klove. Contrary to the proposition of Perloff, these 
authors seek to divide the states into six economic regions according to the 
homogeneity of certain attributes. The characteristics they used were per capita 
income, percentage urban, percentage of income from manufacturing, and the 
like. Such generalized efforts have limited usefulness, although the authors’ 
purpose is to find a systematic way to group information for the publication of 
census information. Nearly every researcher, however, would desire a different 
grouping of states for different purposes than the rather vague all-purpose objec- 
tive of these authors. 

One final note should be made about the quality of income data in regional 
and subregional units. The main point is that for a small area whose income is to 
be measured, a county for instance, final estimates are likely to be highly erratic 
for three main reasons. First, random errors of estimation will not cancel as will 
occur in larger aggregates. Second, the division of income originating from 
organizations that operate on a wide geographical basis, such as corporations, is 
impossible to allocate in a satisfactory fashion since, for example, corporate profits 
are earned through its operations in many states. Third, many of the statistics 
accumulated at boundaries by national authorities, such as import and export 
data and federal tax information, cannot be obtained for small geographical units. 

Eowin Kun, Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
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The Braziiian Cotton Manufacture: Textile Er ‘erprise in an Underdeveloped 
Area, 1850-1950. By Stanley J. Stein. (Studies in Entrepreneurial History, pub- 
lished in cooperation with the Research Center in Entrepreneurial History, 
Harvard University.) Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1957, Pp. xii, 273. 
$5.00. 


This book is a competent study of the Brazilian textile industry based on con- 
siderable original research in the archives of various Brazilian textile companies. 
One never really gets the effect, however, of knowing and appreciating the 
personalities of the Brazilians who were the major influence in the story of 
Brazilian cotton manufacture. On the other hand, the book gives a wealth of 
quantitative data, descriptive of how much was produced of various types of cloth 
in various epochs, of how the industry moved from Bahia to the south, and so on. 

Stein’s work suggests the thought that Brazil identified the textile industry as 
the heart of industrial power in the nineteenth century and devoted her energies 
therefore to copying the British textile industry. Of course at that time steel 
rather than textiles was the real basis of industrial power. This mistaken pattern 
was quite similar to the present one in the underdeveloped countries, which 
attributes industrial power to an iron and steel industry. The underdeveloped 
countries are now desperately copying the iron and steel industries of the de- 
veloped countries when they might better be concentrating on light metals and 
atomic energy. 

Stein presents a picture of the nineteenth-century textile industry in Brazil as 
involving the manufacture of a low quality of cloth on a fairly large scale in 
Brazil at the same time that the better quality of cotton fabrics were imported. 
It should have been clear to a statesman, even in the nineteenth century, that 
concentration on poor quality goods is no way to foster effective industrialization. 

To turn to the important question of the policy measures that have influenced 
the pace of industrialization: The spurt in the development of the Brazilian 
cotton industry between 1889 and 1892 seems to have been markedly facilitated 
by government subsidies. It certainly was not an example of the work of private 
enterprise alone. 

Stein seems tacitly to assume in his discussion of the 18go’s that the protective 
tariff is a workable device for encouraging industrialization. But in his discussion 
of the 1930’s his attitude toward the tariff and other restrictive devices, particularly 
restriction on new machinery installations, is unsympathetic. He does not clarify 
in a satisfactory way why the impact should have been different in these separate 
epochs. And comments on p. 105 seem to indicate justification for the charge 
that during the “golden years” of the Brazilian textile industry (1890-1930) high 
tariffs permitted large profits (25 per cent to 36 per cent a year) and consumer 
exploitation. Of course it is exactly this sort of data that indicates why the pro- 
tective tariff is not a satisfactory device for encouraging infant industry. 

Since this monograph is in the series of studies in entrepreneurial history 
published by the Harvard University Press, it is pertinent to evaluate Stein’s 
evidence in terms of the role of “enterprise” in furthering the Brazilian textile 
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industry. Although Stein does not draw the conclusions himself, it would seem 
correct to conclude that there was not much free enterprise involved. On the 
contrary, such development as did occur can best be described in terms of that 
most common of all economic development patterns: a confused mixture of 
private enterprise and government aid. 





WENDELL Gorpon, University of Texas 


American Cities in the Growth of the Nation. By Constance McLaughlin Green. 
New York: John De Graff, Inc., 1957. Pp. xii, 258. $6.50. 


Based on a series of lectures delivered at University College, London, in 1951, 
this book is “necessarily limited in scope,” as the author declares, and yet it 
manages to survey the nation’s full-time span as well as its geographical expanse. 
Mrs. Green accomplishes this feat by focusing attention successively on sixteen 
cities, half of them only for brief periods of their history. She has chosen con- 
trasting places and relates their development to some significant aspects of 
America’s expansion. 

The five major ports that helped to found the new nation are most briefly 
noted, yet the short sketches of their character around 1800 and for a decade 
or so after give the informed reader a sense of their place and prospects. Her 
treatment of three major river ports, Cincinnati, St. Louis, and New Orleans, and 
of the two industrial towns she has studied at greater length elsewhere, Holyoke 
and Naugatuck, provides a panorama of their pre-Civil War developments with 
a few glimpses at later events. It is in her longer chapters on Chicago, Denver and 
Wichita, Seattle, Detroit, and Washington, that the author’s method has greatest 
scope. 

Although Mrs. Green devotes scant attention to the civic and political aspects 
of the cities, and makes no effort to depict the emergence of the great variety of 
institutions that have channeled the energies of the modern urbanite, sometimes 
called “the organization man,” her treatment of the homespun founders, and of 
some of the business leaders who followed is often vivid and helps to place these 
towns in the westward movement and to an extent in later economic trends as 
well. She handles these traditional materials of local history with greater skill 
than most of those in that fraternity or the journalists who sometimes package 
a group of cities. Moreover, her technique of highlighting some of the crucial 
events of each of the key places neatly foreshortens the account and lends excite- 
ment to the story. 

A sprightly style and numerous illustrations add to the attractions of this book. 
The author has perhaps attempted too much and fails to fulfill her promise in 
the introduction to show the growth of American generosity and why we are 
nevertheless regarded with cool eyes abroad. There are more serious gaps in this 
volume as a picture of urban growth but these city sketches have a suggestive 
quality that will interest students of economic history as well as the general reader. 

Brake McKe vey, Rochester, New York 
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Establishment of the International Finance Corporation and United States Policy: 
A Case Study in International Organization. By B. W. Matecki. New York: 
Frederick A. Praeger, 1957. Pp. x, 194. $5.00. 


This book resulted from the author’s desire to discover how “human relation- 
ships” might assist “international community-building” (p. ix). He assumed 
that United States foreign policy making must inevitably be affected by the 
emotions and ideas generated by the informal, as well as formal, personal contacts 
in international organizations between, on the one hand, American governmental 
representatives, and, on the other, representatives of other nations. He wanted 
to find out, however, whether such influences were of substantial importance and 
exactly how they made themselves felt. The establishment of the International 
Finance Corporation appeared to him a good test case for two reasons. First, the 
concept of an IFC had originated in an international institution that had de- 
veloped its own dynamism (the International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development) and therefore could be expected to try to persuade member gov- 
ernments to agree to the founding of an IFC. Second, the establishment of the 
IFC was for several years opposed by the United States, but then “something” 
caused its reversal of position. What this was is the principal subject of the book. 

Matecki sought the answer in an extended series of interviews, mostly with 
people associated with the United States government or the IBRD. The informa- 
tion he obtained led him to conclude that although personal contacts between 
IBRD and officials of the United States were indeed an important element in 
facilitating the American switch, the actual cause was to be found in the require- 
ments of “power politics” (pp. 148-51). 

The careful tracing of arguments, pressures, and reactions makes for an inter- 
esting institutional study. The book would be worth examination even if it 
contained nothing more than the frequently piquant quotations that often give 
unusual insights into governmental decision-making. However, so far as concerns 
the author’s larger objectives, his study is disturbingly inconclusive. For one 
thing, he is unable to suggest whether, in the absence of the “power politics” 
associated with the “cold war,” personal contacts alone would have eventually 
produced a swing in the position of the United States. This is not too surprising, 
since the answer would be a matter of conjecture rather than proof. On the other 
hand, it is very surprising that he has paid absolutely no attention to the important 
factor of personalities, but has attributed whatever influence IBRD officials might 
have had with United States officials almost entirely to a common American 
nationality, observing that “it is perhaps the very fact that several members of 
the Bank’s staff had their roots in this country which made it possible for them 
to exhibit a degree of understanding of the United States’ reservations that 
finally made the reconciliation of policies a reality” (p. 158). The psychological 
and sociological relationships that are essential parts of the author’s problem 
seem to require deeper probing. 

Epna E. Exruicu, New York, N. Y. 
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Food. By R. J. Hammond. Volume II: Studies in Administration and Control. 
(History of the Second World War, United Kingdom Civil Series.) London: 
H.M. Stationery Office and Longmans, Green and Co., 1956. Pp. xiv, 835. 50s. 
(New York: British Information Service. $9.29.) 


This massive volume is a sequel to the excellent study by Hammond on The 
Growth of Policy that was reviewed in this JourNAL in 1955 (Vol. xv, No. 1). 
The first volume dealt with the objectives of British wartime food policy; the 
second and a projected third volume deal with the administrative mechanisms 
and controls that were used to achieve these ends. The publication of so detailed 
an administrative history as this is due to the justifiable belief of Sir Keith 
Hancock, editor of this series, and of the Ministry of Food, that “members of the 
food trades, students of administration and other interested persons would gain 
by examining in their detailed context the historical lessons of food control” (p. 
ix). The general reader, however, may feel overwhelmed by the mass of detail 
he has to plow through in the volume under review. Those with patience will 
discover many keen analyses, vigorous criticisms of official errors, and some 
amusing stories about unusual characters and situations (for example, the Scottish 
Registrar-General, p. 497, n.1, and the grocer in league with illicit whisky 
distillers, p. 641). 

The studies making up this volume are detailed monographs, each complete 
in itself, based upon the most exhaustive research in and analysis of the files of 
the Ministry of Food and related departments by Hammond and four research 
associates. The first group of studies surveys four foods—fish, milk, eggs, and 
potatoes—that were wholly or mainly home-produced, did not have to pass 
through a manufacturing process before reaching the consumer, and therefore 
could not be strictly controlled through complete or virtually complete Ministry 
of Food ownership. These commodities (with the momentary exception of milk 
after 1942) were controlled by regulations embodied in statutory rules and orders. 
They displayed the strength and limitations of the British food-control system 
when confronted with supplies from numerous domestic producers instead of 
the more easily controllable imported supplies. 

The second group of studies analyzes food control under emergency conditions 
in case the “normal” system of controlled distribution proper to a war of attrition 
should break down under air attack or apprehended invasion. These measures 
provided for supplying bread and milk to bombed cities, meals for air-raid 
victims and shelterers, and hundreds of iron-ration food dumps throughout the 
country. Although the anticipated invasion of Britain never came, the German 
air bombardments tested but did not break the Ministry’s emergency system. 
Alongside these emergency feeding arrangements developed the movement for 
communal feeding (the state provision of cheap meals for the general public 
under “normal” war conditions) that became most generally effective through 
the creation of special British Restaurants. 

The third and most extended part of the book is concerned with the set of 
administrative problems growing out of consumer rationing. One important 
problem, seemingly simple but highly complex for political and historical reasons, 
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was the issue and renewal of consumers’ ration books. Even more complex was 
the tying of consumer to retailer, and the management of supplies to the retailer 
through coupons, returns, and permits. This rationing mechanism underwent 
an evolution and adaptation to new situations as more foods came under its 
jurisdiction, as limitations on paper and labor became more stringent, and as 
the progress of the war brought about changes of policy on differential rationing 
and other matters. The author has put students of government administration 
in his debt by analyzing in detail the processes of British food administration 
both in their day-to-day developments and in the alleged precedents of World 
War I. Eleven statistical tables and six charts and diagrams help to clarify some 
of the relevant economic factors and administrative structures and processes. 

Hammond, in the course of his book, makes some astute observations that will 
interest economists and historians. One is that the weaknesses in fish control made 
the purely economic wisdom of that control questionable. Another is that the 
value of potatoes was overrated as a buffer crop and as a bread ingredient. A 
third is his revelation that British authorities during the 1940-1941 period were 
ready to counter German invasion with more drastic scorched-earth policies than 
have so far been publicized (pp. 290-1). In a brilliant concluding chapter 
Hammond acknowledges the British public’s general approval of food rationing 
but questions whether the public and government officials are aware of the 
limitations of the system developed during World War II. One was the inability 
of the Ministry of Food to introduce the rationing system promptly—a lack 
that was not crucial in a war of attrition but may be in some future contingency. 
This weakness grew out of the consumer-retailer tie and leads the author to 
advocate the abolition of that device. He regrets the failure to adopt a point- 
rationing system based upon the remarkable proposal by Mr. (later Sir) Sylvanus 
P. Vivian in December 1917, a proposal that was rejected by the first Ministry 
of Food and forgotten or lost by the second. Hammond does not end his history 
with a specific rationing program for some future crisis, but he warns his readers 
against relying blindly upon the administrative procedures of World War II. 

The reader badly needs a summary chapter bringing together all the diverse 
threads of the work. Hammond, I feel, has given so much fine administrative 
history that he has neglected to elaborate his provocative economic analysis, for 
example, on the British milk industry (pp. 175ff). There is much light on 
Hammond’s problems to be gleaned from works as diverse as The Economics 
of Welfare, by A. C. Pigou, and Lessons of the British War Economy, edited 
by D. N. Chester. We look forward to his third volume for enlightenment on 
the control of other major commodities. 





Stoney Ratner, Rutgers University 


Economic Problems of the Church: From Archbishop Whitgift to the Long 
Parliament. By Christopher Hill. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1956. Pp. xiv, 367. 
$6.75. 

The Royalists During the Puritan Revolution. By Paul H. Hardacre. (Interna- 
tional Scholars Forum, Vol. VI.) The Hague: Martinus Nijhoff, 1956. Pp. xiv, 
185. Guilders 12.50. 
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These two books deal with aspects of the Puritan Revolution and both treat 
the two major props of the king’s power, the Church and the Royalists. They 
are, however, very different both in scope and in approach. 

Hill states that his object “is to try to throw fresh light on the part played by 
religion in preparing for the seventeenth-century revolution, and by implication 
on the relations between Puritanism and capitalism” (p. ix). It is his thesis that 
the attempts to solve the problems that economic changes in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries created for the Church “helped to align the two sides for the 
civil war. For the hierarchy’s solutions all involved asserting for the church powers 
which it had lost and would have a cramping effect on the economic, no less than 
on the political advance of the country. . . . Their unacceptability to the social 
groups which the House of Commons represented . . . forced the bishops into 
that close co-operation with the government which reached its height under 
Laud, and brought church and state down together” (p. xi). In his analysis Hill 
has sifted and carefully evaluated a wealth of source material, both literary and 
documentary. His findings are brilliantly organized, fascinatingly presented, and 
interspersed with many fruitful suggestions and comments on existing research 
and the possibilities of further areas of exploration. 

Hill believes that there had been a very significant relative—though not absolute 
—decline in the revenues of livings, making it impossible for the Church to 
procure an adequate supply of capable parsons who could be more than “dumb 
dogs” and could preach satisfactorily to a better-educated and more demanding 
laity. The author recognizes that this concept of the economic status of the 
clergy is controverted by much literary evidence and that available documentary 
data are sometimes conflicting. He himself suggests that the problem is as 
controversial as that of the gentry. The principal value of the book lies in the 
painstaking care with which he examines the mass of contradictory evidence he 
has assembled with respect to tithes, lay and ecclesiastical impropriations, parish 
fees, and ecclesiastical taxes—all considered in the light of difficulties created by 
a changing economy (enclosures, new industries, commutation) in a period of 
price revolution. 

Hill devotes considerable attention to various attempts made to solve the 
Church’s economic problems, whether by litigation or otherwise. It is his opinion 
that moderate reforms inevitably failed because of the conflict of interests in- 
volved, thus leading to the more drastic reforms of Laud. The attempt to collect 
the tithes, in particular from the City of London (an effort which he thinks 
comparable in importance to the struggle over “ship money”), and various at- 
tempts to recover impropriations aggravated the hostility between the King and 
the opposition over such questions as the relative role of common-law courts 
and prerogative courts, as well as over more directly financial questions. As Hill 
sees it, “What he [Laud] was trying to do was so revolutionary in its reaction- 
ariness as to be either impossible, or possible in the long run only by methods of 
violence which it would be difficult to defend” (p. 346). 

In an interesting conclusion Hill attempts to restate his theory of the essentially 
bourgeois character of the Puritan Revolution. He has succeeded in pointing up 
the interrelation of the attempted Laudian solution of the economic problems of 
the Church and Charles’s policy of personal rule, which constituted a threat to 
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vested property rights, to the common law, to the courts, and to parliamentary 
action. It is clear that both had to stand or fall together before the attacks of 
the Long Parliament. Yet his explanation throws little light on the question why 
the Long Parliament, unanimous in its condemnation of Laud, divided into 
two almost equal parts over the Grand Remonstrance and this does not adequately 
clarify the part played by religion in preparing for the seventeenth-century 
revolution. 

It is precisely at the point where the King’s supporters broke with the Long 
Parliament that Hardacre begins his study of The Royalists During the Puritan 
Revolution. His book is a careful study, based mainly on printed sources, of 
what happened to the Royalists in three successive periods: before the execution 
of the King, during the Interregnum, and after the Restoration. He carefully 
details the changes in the policies of successive regimes in respect to each of his 
three main categories of delinquents—Cavaliers, Anglican clergy, and Roman 
Catholics—and their property, carefully weighing the consequences of these poli- 
cies, both nationally and locally, and supplying wherever possible estimates of 
the numbers involved and the extent of their losses. He describes also the impact 
of these policies on the degree of support given by the various groups to the 
government of the moment. A most useful annotated bibliography is appended. 

Although, like Hill, Hardacre is primarily concerned with the economic and 
social condition of his subjects, he takes the position that “the puritan revolution 
was a war of principle rather than a class struggle” (p. 10) and emphasizes the 
split in the ranks of the peerage as well as of the gentry. He questions the view 
of Tawney that the business classes were mainly Puritan, citing the lists of 
delinquents drawn up for Gloucestershire by the major generals in 1655-1656 
as an illustration of his belief that Royalist sympathies cut squarely across class 
lines, and suggests that the majority of the common people were neutral through- 
out. 

Mape.ineE R. Rosinton, Brooklyn College 


Blue Funnel: A History of Alfred Holt and Company of Liverpool from 1865 to 
to 1914. By Francis E. Hyde, with the assistance of J. R. Harris. Liverpool: 
Liverpool University Press, 1956. Pp. xvii, 201. 30s. 


Enemy action destroyed most of the records of the great shipping concern of 
Holt’s, not only in Liverpool but also in London, Shanghai, Singapore, and 
elsewhere, but Hyde has succeeded in piecing together the remaining documents 
and published sources into a history the firm can justly be proud of. 

Of the two main themes of the work—the influence of individuals on the 
control and management of a large and growing firm and the development of 
shipping in the Far East—the treatment of the former is the less successful. It 
was plainly a difficult task to bring to life Alfred Holt, the founder and leading 
spirit of the line in its early decades, in the way in which, for example, the 
characters of Lever, Mond, and Morris have emerged from recent works. This 
is not merely a question of space, for Alfred’s father George, who set out in 
the classic manner with a guinea in his pocket as apprentice to a cotton broker 
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in 1807, became a partner five years later, sole proprietor in 1823, and died in 
1861 a leading citizen of Liverpool, with a fortune made in broking, banking, and 
imsurance, emerges a more rounded figure in a few pages. Alfred, as a person, 
is much less tangible. Did his strength lie in his engineering ability or his business 
acumen? Was his first venture with a steamer into the China tea trade, thereto- 
fore the preserve of the sailing clipper, foolhardy or calculated? Why did the 
courageous pioneer of the compound engine in the 1860’s become timidly con- 
servative in the 1880’s? How could his often-stressed religious conscience be 
squared with war profiteering in the Crimean War and with the nefarious coolie 
trade to Singapore and the Dutch tobacco plantations? Perhaps the author was as 
puzzled as is the reader. Philip Holt, Alfred’s brother and partner, remains even 
more shadowy, and after the turn of the century control was by committee rather 
than by individuals. 

British shipping history has far too long concentrated on the transatlantic trade. 
Only recently have the ci-devant China houses, induced perhaps by the revolu- 
tionary changes in that area, opened their archives to reveal a colorful story of 
enterprise and achievement after the ending of John Company’s monopoly. To 
this story Hyde has added a valuable chapter. In a setting made familiar by Allen 
and Donnithorne, Holt’s, like other lines, could not remain mere shippers. There 
was no open market for freights, and to fill the holds of their steamers, Holt’s 
had to have resident agents, feeder lines, wharves, exclusive agreements, and even 
some interests in productive plants. With each of the few major shipping lines 
organized as a trading empire, oligopoly led early to combination—the “Con- 
ferences,”—in which Holt’s took an early and leading part. The conferences, which 
gradually spread to most routes in which the Blue Funnel Line was interested, 
are here seen from the shipowner’s point of view and skillfully defended, with- 
out making a secret of the astonishing increase in freight rates and profits they 
brought to Holt’s. 

Starting with three ships on the China run in 1866, the company owned 
sixty-nine main-line vessels and several subsidiary lines in 1914, and operated 
services to China, Japan, the Philippines, Australia, British Columbia, Malaya, 
and the Dutch East Indies. The main reasons for its success were the early use 
of the compound engine, giving the firm a quasi monopoly for a decade; a 
strict eye for economy; capable agents in the Far East; the practice of building 
up large reserves and ordering ships mainly in depressions, when prices were 
low; and a close hold over outward carriage of piece goods from Lancashire and 
Yorkshire via Liverpool, particularly valuable duing the long periods when 
outward cargoes were hard to find and competitors sailed from London in 
ballast. Each of these aspects receives most adequate treatment, to which justice 
cannot be done in a brief review (though the principle of the compound engine 
is nowhere fully explained and the remarks on p. 15 are somewhat misleading). 
There is much here for specialists in various fields, for instance, the material on 
the influence of the Suez Canal on the decline of the sailing ship, which has 
recently been belittled by some, or on the financial control and policy of a firm. 
Perhaps it is not too much to hope that the firm will allow Hyde to continue the 
story to the present day in a second volume. 

Stpney Potrarp, University of Sheffield 
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The Bubonic Plague and England: An Essay in the History of Preventive Medi- 
cine. By Charles F. Mullett, Lexington: University of Kentucky Press, 1956. 
Pp. ix, 401. $9.00. 


I am not one of those careless critics whom Charles F. Mullett roguishly berates 
for never reading the prefaces, and therefore failing to appreciate the intent of 
the books which they undertake to judge: I have read the author’s spirited 
apologia pro libro suo. If I must yet deny myself the pleasure of bestowing 
unstinted praise on the volume under review I do not, I trust, labor under any 
misapprehension, nor indeed do I intend to question the accomplishment, of 
what the author has set out to do. The objection is to Mullett’s rank antiquarian- 
ism, that is to say, to his obvious reluctance to spare the weary reader the least 
little shred of information he has managed to unearth. Of course we are all 
tempted to display our erudition; but we ought to remember that the writing 
of history, like other artistic pursuits, requires first and foremost a ruthless 
determination to “leave out.” 

It is only fair that this blunt statement of what I consider the main weakness 
of Mullett’s book be followed by an equally straightforward acknowledgement 
of its considerable merits. Some of the material amassed by the author should 
be of interest not only to the student of early public health practices, but also 
to the historian of medicine and the demographer. Even the economic historian 
may derive some profit from reading a book that reminds him of the fact, not 
always sufficiently realized, that dislocation and anxiety engendered by epidemics 
or the expectation of epidemic outbreaks must have powerfully retarded economic 
growth in preindustrial society. 

Kart F, Hexrerner, University of Toronto 


La prima crisi della Banca di Genova, 1250-1259. By Roberto S. Lopez. (Univer- 
sita Commerciale Luigi Bocconi, Istituto di Storia Economica, Series I: Fonti, 
Vol. XI.) Milan: Universita L. Bocconi, 1956. Pp. 197. No price given. 


The failure of certain banks that had been established by citizens from Piacenza 
within the confines of Genoa is the subject of this amply documented mono- 
graph. Utilizing new materials from the Genoese Archives, the author presents 
a narrative account of certain bankruptcies occurring between 1256 and 1259. 
His methodology is neither abstract nor juridicial. Resisting the tendency to study 
this problem in a historical vacuum, the author views these business failures as 
a partial reflex to certain political developments that thwarted the economic 
expansion of Genoa in the east. Not only is this approach stimulating but it is 
made even more relevant by the author’s examination of the part that communal 
politics played in precipitating and resolving the economic crisis. It is to be 
hoped that at some subsequent date Lopez will differentiate between the economic 
policies of the popular Signoria of Guglielmo Boccanegra and those of the oli- 
garchial regimes that preceded his rule. 
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Although he uses comparative techniques of inquiry for the most part with 
telling effect, Lopez leaves an erroneous impression with the reader in one minor 
instance. The archives of Genoa are unique because they contain important 
evidence pertaining to early business practices. They also house documents that 
chronicle the transactions of international traders. The notarial archive of Florence, 
on the other hand, begins at the end of the thirteenth century and reflects local 
rather than international business enterprises. The documents in this archive 
have not been studied systematically by scholars. It would therefore appear that 
comparisons between Genoa of the twelfth century and Florence of the late 
thirteenth century must remain gratuitous and that Lopez’s claims of Genoese 
primacy in economic developments must remain inconclusive. 

The first part of this monograph suggests that medievalists are in the position 
of spectators who have arrived during the second act of the play. The origins of 
the drama are obscure owing to the lack of adequate documentation. This 
problem is further complicated by the absence, in the words of the author, of 
a “buon studio generale” of eastern economic history. For this reason the attempt 
to relate the banking practices of the jahbadh and trapezita with those of their 
later western counterparts must remain suggestive rather than conclusive. In the 
light of these difficulties, the author presents a very reasonable and provocative 
account of the origins of the fiscal practices of the bankers of his native city. 

Lopez demonstrates that the banking crisis in Genoa does indeed cast light 
upon the similar fate that befell the Bardi and Peruzzi of Florence in the follow- 
ing century. During the century that intervened there was only slight variation 
in judicial procedure. This fact suggests that the creative age in the evolution of 
legal procedure pertaining to bankruptcy cases took place in the tenth or eleventh 
century. Perhaps subsequent research will cast doubt upon the present notion 
that the “heroic age of capitalism” is the Trecento and place it in an earlier era. 
Lopez differentiates between the Florentine and Genoese bankruptcies by sug- 
gesting that the Leccacorvo did not attempt to commit frauds to protect their 
patrimony as did their Florentine counterparts. Another distinction can be added: 
the Bardi and Peruzzi retained extensive patrimonies and political influence even 
after their fall. It is true that Leccacorvo and his confreres were displaced by 
Tuscan companies and the local bankers of Genoa. However, despite this disaster, 
at least one member of the house of Leccacorvo continued to follow in the 
ancient métier of his family. A study of the history of Italian families after 
their so-called “collapse” might prove that bankruptcies were not always the end 
of the clan’s fortune or political influence, and aid in explaining the continuity 
of the commerical class of northern Italy. 

True to his own contention that “the key to the understanding of early medieval 
commerce does not lie in . . . broad formulae,’ Lopez proves conclusively in 
this study that answers to important questions can be found through “patient 
analysis” set in the context of historical time and space. 

Marvin B. Becker, Western Reserve University 
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Mitteleuropa in German Thought and Action, 1815-1945. By Henry Cord Meyer. 
(International Scholars Forum, Volume IV.) The Hague: Martinus Nijhoff, 
1955. Pp. xv, 378. 23.75 guilders. 


The political myths that the propaganda machinery of modern warfare manu- 
factures tend to outlive the immediate purpose they were designed to serve and 
to acquire historical significance in their own right. Certainly those that circu- 
lated among the Entente Powers during World War I have enjoyed robust 
health. Not until 1924 did the work of Mildred Wertheimer challenge the legend 
of the Pan-German conspiracy to rule the world. Not until 1928 and the appear- 
ance of Sidney B. Fay’s book did an established historian on the victorious side 
seriously attempt to revise the verdict of the Versailles Treaty that Germany and 
her allies were responsible for the conflict. And not until 1955 was there a 
critical examination of the assumption, once widely accepted by the western 
democracies, that long before Sarajevo the Wilhelmstrasse began to scheme for 
the establishment of a belt of Teutonic influence extending from Berlin to Bag- 
dad, from the North Sea to the Persian Gulf. Perhaps the fact that many 
Germans, notably Friedrich Naumann, did turn to the concept of Mitteleuropa 
during the war years accounts for the tenacity with which this assumption has 
clung to life. In any case, Henry Cord Meyer has now demolished it once and 
for all. 

The title of his work is in a sense misleading, for he clearly demonstrates that 
there was, as a matter of fact, very little Mitteleuropa in German thought and 
action between 1815 and 1945. During most of the nineteenth century it was 
only a vision of dreamers and prophets such as Friedrich List, Baron Karl von 
Bruck, Konstantin Frantz, and Paul de Lagarde. The establishment of the Ger- 
man Empire weakened still further the bonds of unity in Central Europe, for 
those Germans living under Hohenzollern rule followed diplomatically and 
economically a policy of expansion on the world scene, while those in the 
Hapsburg crownlands found themselves willy-nilly committed to a close partner- 
ship with the Magyars and an uneasy coexistence with the Slavs. When in June 
1914 Archduke Francis Ferdinand fell before an assassin’s bullet, the two 
Teutonic empires were still pursuing different national objectives by different 
political means. 

A community of interest arising out of joint participation in armed conflict 
finally brought them together. “Mitteleuropa ist Kriegsfrucht,” observed Nau- 
mann, who sought to make a virtue of necessity by transforming a military 
alliance into a civic ideal. In other words, it was not a longing for Mitteleuropa 
that produced the war but rather a need created by the war that led to the 
agitation for Mitteleuropa. This is essentially Meyer’s thesis. He argues that hos- 
tilities, by effectively cutting off Germany from her prewar contacts with the 
rest of the world, forced her into a preoccupation with Central Europe which 
found its rationalizers and apologists in such men as Ernst Jackh, Paul Rohrbach, 
Eugen von Philippovich, and of course Naumann. Yet not even at the height 
of their influence in 1916 did they succeed in overcoming opposition to their 
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pet project. The Pan-Germans refused to accept a plan for political reorganization 
based on economic and geographic instead of national and ethnic considerations. 
The defenders of Weltwirtschaft would not reconcile themselves to the abandon- 
ment of their hopes for overseas investments and colonial acquisitions. And the 
militarists, seeing in the collapse of Russia a brilliant opportunity to extend 
Teutonic influence in the east, showed little interest in grandiose plans for a 
lasting collaboration with Austria and the Balkans. By the time of the collapse 
of the Central Powers the Mitteleuropa fever was spent, and the wartime associa- 
tion of the two Germanic empires had led to nothing more startling than a 
customs and trade alliance. 

The years from 1918 to 1945 saw the final decline of the movement for 
Mitteleuropa, and its replacement by related but different concepts such as An- 
schluss, Grossdeutschland, Gesamtdeutschland, and Grossraumwirtschaft. The 
spirit of a humanitarian reconciliation of opposing national interests that informed 
the work of Naumann had little in common with the cult of might and conquest 
preached in the Third Reich. Although some writers in the western democracies 
saw a close kinship between the protagonists of Miteleuropa in World War I 
and the totalitarian expansionists of World War II, the National Socialists them- 
selves did not acknowledge any such connection. One of them wrote: “Naumann’s 
Mitteleuropa was no reality, it desired the very opposite of German thinking 
according to National Socialist principles. . . . [It] is certainly no cornerstone 
for a new national structure, nor a nucleus for a healthy racial imperialism. It 
was the swan song of a policy . . . marking the collapse of the Bourgeois-Jewish 
Age. As a symptom of this era . . . it was a center of resistance against the new 
racial thinking of true Germans.” Ironically, the same political dream that anti- 
German propaganda condemned as an example of Teutonic lust for power came 
to be criticized by a school of German historiography for its lack of national con- 
sciousness and patriotic zeal. 

It would be hard to argue with Meyer’s verdict on Mitteleuropa. He has gone 
through published records, examined manuscript materials, corresponded with 
important eyewitnesses, and interviewed leading figures. More important, he does 
not lose sight of the social environment and spiritual climate in which opinions 
grow and decline. Recognizing that facts do not speak for themselves, he accepts 
the historian’s duty of speaking for them and through them. He does not confuse 
objectivity with colorlessness nor fairness with indifference. He writes in the spirit 
of the scholar’s confession of faith with which he closes his book: “In the realm 
of ideas there remains the ultimate obligation, under whatever circumstances, to 
strive for veracity and understanding. The dilemmas of political action and policy- 
making, seen by our democratic and Christian lights, require a personal decision 
by every human being. Such responsibilities cannot be avoided or misused by men 
of our idealism and faith without disastrous consequences for our times. We have 
learned and experienced enough to know it.” 

Tueopore S. Hamerow, University of Illinois 
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Les mines d’anthracite de la Mure, 1806-1946. By Charles de Marliave. Paris and 
Grenoble: B. Arthaud, 1955. Pp. 312. Fr. 1,500. 


Buried in the French Alps south of Grenoble, the two coal mines near La Mure 
have exploited a small, highly faulted deposit of true anthracite for nearly 150 
years. Until nationalization in 1946, the operations were directed and controlled 
by a line of four individuals, each related directly or by marriage to his predecessor, 
and with terms of tenure overlapping one another by from ten to fifteen years. 
Unlike many family firms, therefore, the history of this one is not that of a vigorous 
founder and his succession of unwilling and inept offspring. What is most im- 
pressive is the way in which each of these intelligent and well-trained men found 
in the careful and progressive management of the firm a satisfactory opening for 
his abilities. Education at Paris and continual contact with a broader world kept 
the leadership of the mines progressive and informed; a pride in the enterprise 
and the locality directed their energies toward the limited tasks presented by the 
business. 

The impression of a stream of well-directed intelligence, of modest—but not 
petty—ambition, is afforded not only by de Marliave’s account of the operations 
but also by the character of his book. He is the fourth and last of the line of 
private managers of the firm, and he has provided a full, well-organized, highly 
relevant history. In access to materials, he has of course been in a particularly 
fortunate position, but it is no accident that the book throws light on just those 
points that a professional historian finds most significant in the life of such a 
firm. The adoption of technological innovations, the sales organization, labor 
relations, and finance are fully and intelligently treated, and the whole is placed 
in the framework of the development of the national economy to form an inter- 
esting and significant narrative. One might wish for fuller statistical documenta- 
tion, particularly if the records contain data on the movement of production costs 
over this long period. The details on the main personalities in the firm and the 
several excellent photographs are just enough to make one wish for more. But 
on the whole the book demonstrates once again that the importance of business 
history lies less in the size of the firm studied than in the richness of the avail- 
able material and the discrimination with which it is treated. De Marliave, as 
an insider, frankly admits his sympathies with his colleagues and predecessors, 
and he does not deny himself a note of personal bitterness over the nationaliza- 
tion. It is yet to be demonstrated, however, that the impartiality of a weak mind 
is preferable to the partiality of a stronger one; in any case, his book does not 
suffer from his frankness. 

WituaM N. Parker, University of North Carolina 


British Reconstruction and American Policy, 1945-1955. By William C. Mallalieu. 
New York: The Scarecrow Press, 1956. Pp. 233. $5.00. 


A book has been badly needed to draw the attention of British readers to the 
importance of American aid to the British economy since the war, and equally 
to expound to American readers the facts of life of the British economy. 
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William C. Mallalieu has met this need and, it is to be hoped, will find many 
readers on both sides of the Atlantic. His chapter headings indicate clearly the 
ground he cultivates in logical rotation: I to IV, problems and policies of the 
immediate postwar years (particularly the sudden abolition of lend-lease) up to 
America’s Marshall Plan; V and VI, British planning and nationalization of 
industries; VII and VIII, British capitalist industry (with a section on the “very 
lively corpse” it is); IX and X, back to international and particularly Anglo- 
American problems and policies—this time of the present day, when presumably 
all parties are the wiser for their experience. 

Mallalieu is extremely sensible about the British internal economy and “polity.” 
He sums up Labour party policy concisely as (p. 122) “furthering economic prog- 
ress without undue social costs” and (p. 110) appreciates the importance attached to 
equality as the goal of planning—the consequence, possibly, of the gross economic 
and social inequality that prevailed in England in the past. In fact, the historical 
cheapness of labor, making laborsaving devices less necessary than in the United 
States, is perhaps the main reason, as Mallalieu (p. 176) rightly states, for present 
British inferiority in labor productivity. And now, though labor is no longer 
relatively cheap, a stepped-up investment in laborsaving plant creates inflation- 
ary crises! Mallalieu also mentions (pp. 136-7) a second source of Britain’s inferior 
industrial productivity: the lower prestige in the British than in the American 
community of industrial executives as compared with civil servants, the professions, 
and the politicians, and therefore the shift of promising ability away from industry. 
As he says (p. 137), university courses in commerce have been given for over 
half a century, but unlike American business, British business has made slight 
use of these educational facilities. 

There is little to criticize in Mallalieu’s presentation. Perhaps his rather crisp, 
terse writing overplays the role of trade associations, which, he writes (p. 141), 
“controlled practically every branch of business.” Though British capitalism 
continues quite “lively,” it has always contained what Charles F. Carter and B. R. 
Williams in their recent book, Industry and Technical Progress (Oxford: Univer- 
sity Press, 1957), have called “parochial firms,” acting along traditional lines, 
independently, complacently, and somewhat blindly. The neglect of university 
training for business is a significant symptom of this complacency. 

Terse style may indeed throw into shadow not only the great variety of types 
of government within British firms but also the lack of deliberate government 
within an industry. The author gives (p. 127) my Logic of British and American 
Industry as the source for stating that “British industry is dominated by family 
concerns headed by the less energetic scions of the founders,” but what I wrote 
was that this type “was characteristic of British industry, and though most pre- 
valent in private companies by no means unusual in public companies.” Large-scale 
domination is indeed alien to the ethos of Britain. True, there are restrictive agree- 
ments, now being registered and passed on by the new Monopolies Commission, 
but Carter and Williams, after a wide-flung enquiry into British manufacturing, 
consider their strength and importance greatly exaggerated. 

At the time Mallalieu wrote, British economists knew considerably less about 
their own industry than they do today. As he revises his book for a well-deserved 
second edition, I trust he will continue his close touch with the British literature. 

P. Sarcant Fiorence, University of Birmingham 
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Eine Reise durch Sibirien im achtzehnten Jahrhundert. Die Fahrt des Schweitzer 
Doktors Jakob Fries. Edited with an introduction and bibliographical notes by 
Walther Kirchner. (Veréffentlichungen des Osteuropa-Institutes Miinchen, 
Volume X.) Munich: Isar Verlag, 1955. Pp. 126. Two maps. No price given. 


As an American professor's publication in a German institute’s series of a 
manuscript kept in a Swiss library, this book symbolizes international co-opera- 
tion among Western scholars in the Russian field. 

This report of a trip through Siberia in 1776 by Hans Jakob Fries (1749-1801) 
of Zurich, a physician in the Russian army, the existence of which was first 
revealed in a long-forgotten and practically inaccessible series of articles in the 
Neue Zurcher Zeitung in March 1882, is the latest addition to the long series of 
reports on Siberia by travelers between 1725 and 1825. Kirchner, who analyzes 
these in his introduction and clearly fixes Fries’s place within this tradition, has 
on the whole successfully mastered a difficult bibliographical task; this has been 
recognized by such an expert on Siberia as Hans Halm, in his review of the 
edition in the Jahrbicher fir Geschichte Osteuropas, IV (1956), 339-43- 

Fries met a remarkable number of West Europeans, mostly Germans—officers 
and officials, Protestant ministers and Roman Catholic priests, physicians and 
teachers—even in the remotest corners of Catherine the Great’s Asiatic empire. 
He gives prices of commodities and observes conditions in border districts where 
nomadic tribes were on the verge of being converted to Orthodoxy and a settled 
life. All of this indicates that historians, economists, and ethnographers—inter- 
ested in very different aspects of the development of the empire’s “colony”— 
can all profit from these pages and will appreciate Kirchner’s learned comment, 
based on wide reading of sources in Russian and West European languages. 

Since Fries spent all his adult life in Russia and never returned to Switzerland 
(in spite of strong emotional attachment to his home town), it is surprising to 
read his harsh criticism of the Russian army, which, if it had become known to 
the Russian authorities during his lifetime, might have resulted in another, but this 
time involuntary, trip to Siberia. He wrote that the Russian soldier was the 
greatest barbarian in the world when given free rein in the country of an enemy 
(p. 42); that where Russian soldiers had stayed in enemy territory for several years, 
hardly anything of value was left; that in Walachia (where Fries was stationed 
for a while) the rapacity of the Russian soldiers was so great that they did not 
spare even the church bells in the spires (p. 44). 

Kirchner is to be congratulated for saving from oblivion a valuable western 
European source on eighteenth-century Russia. 

Fritz T. Epstein, The Library of Congress 


Location and Space-Economy. By Walter Isard. New York: Published Jointly by 
The Technology Press of Massachusetts Institute of Technology and John Wiley 
& Sons, Inc., 1956. Pp. xix, 350. $8.75. 


Walter Isard wrote this book (1) “to depict and understand some of the basic 
spatial interrelationships that underlie the location of economic activities,” (2) 
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to develop a general theory for all, or as many of the interrelationships as possible, 
and (3) to “find the common denominator in terms of which the various inter- 
relationships can be expressed and evaluated and by means of which a net effect 
could perhaps be deduced.” 

He lays out his problem by describing what would appear to happen in the 
development of an isolated and previously uninhabited region. Then he gives a 
résumé of how other theorists, with varying degrees of success, have attempted to 
solve the problem. Next he presents the evidence that has already been developed 
to show regularities that exist over space as a function of distance. 

With these regularities in mind he proposes to express some of the observed 
and anticipated spatial relationships in terms of the concept of the “transport 
input,” which is the movement of a unit of weight over a unit of distance, such 
as a ton-mile. He does this not only on the ground that it will lead to useful 
results in explaining and perhaps predicting spatial phenomena but also to 
introduce explicity into economic analysis a space axis as well as a time axis. 

He uses the concept of transport inputs, together with the economic principle 
of substitution, to determine the location of any transport-oriented business firm 
and at the same time to fuse traditional Weberian location theory and modern 
production theory. He also extends this analysis to firms that are labor-oriented 
as well as to those oriented to other factors. 

He then turns to an exposition of supply and market area analysis, the forces 
of agglomeration (economies and diseconomies of scale and association), agri- 
cultural location, and trade theory. His last two chapters are devoted to mathe- 
matical formulation and a partial graphic synethesis of the material covered in 
earlier chapters. 

These brief remarks give some idea of the extent of the subject matter covered 
by the book and the tools of analysis employed and developed. Isard does find 
a common denominator, the transport input, and, through its use, does develop a 
general principle to tie together and, at the same time, to explain many observed 
spatial economic phenomena. This is not to say that it is the last word on location. 
As a matter of fact, Isard informs the reader that this is but the first of two 
volumes; the second will develop “less general and more useful theoretical frame- 
works.” The volume under review does pull together many of the loose threads 
of location and space-economy theory. 

The book is not easy to read. Some of the concepts are novel, and much of 
the representation is in geometrical and mathematical formulation. Added to these 
difficulties is a not too easy style. It seems to have captured something of the 
German manner of heavy writing. 

But neither is it an “introductory” book. Concepts are frequently not fully 
explained before they are used. The reader is presumed to have already at least 
a nodding acquaintance or better with production analysis and the substitution 
principle, and even with some of the beginning notions of location theory itself. 
It is doubtful that anyone not having such a background could get a full under- 
standing of even the first chapter. 

Despite these difficulties, one should not be frightened off from reading the 
book, but rather should plow on to the end. It is well worth the effort. 

I say this not only because I am convinced, as Isard is, that we live in a space 
world—a thought he shows has been much neglected by most economic theorists, 
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but also because locational analysis yields some very provocative ideas. Here in this 
book is a gold mine of new concepts and new hypotheses for the economic his- 
torian to test with whatever material he may have at hand. Indeed, the book 
may inspire him to seek out more and different material. 

Not only are there new concepts here but their use can lead to new insights. 
Despite the unreality of some of Isard’s derivations, they do cast light on what 
happens or could be expected to happen as a result, say, of an increase in efficiency 
in the use of coal or the introduction of cheap labor or power sites. The insights 
to be gained by such analysis can enrich the writing of economic history, and 
actually they have already done so. 





TueoporE C. Boypen, New York, N.Y. 


Canada’s Arctic Outlet. A History of the Hudson Bay Railway. By Howard A. 
Fleming. (University of California Publications in History, Volume 54.) 
Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California Press, 1957. Pp. 129. $2.50 
paper; $3.50 cloth. 


Two generations of Canadians worked to build the 500-mile-long line of the 
Hudson Bay Railway. A Winnipeg physician, Dr. Robert Bell, originated the 
idea of a railroad connecting Winnipeg and Hudson Bay as early as 1875; in 
September 1931 his dream was at last realized. In between these dates many men 
fought long and hard for the road, and governments rose and fell on the strength 
of their attitude toward the project. Bell’s theory that this route would bring in 


immigrants to people the Canadian West, and would provide a quicker outlet for 
their produce than the longer Great Lakes waterway, attracted advocates and 
opponents over the years. Hugh Sutherland, a lumber merchant of Winnipeg, 
was an early convert to the scheme, spending years of his life in trying to finance 
and build the road. Although he failed, except for forty miles of line that never 
became a part of the actual Hudson Bay Railway, his work kept the idea alive. 

Private financing at last proved impossible; not untul the Canadian government 
agreed to build the road did the line finally become a reality, only to prove a 
financial disappointment in its first two decades of existence. Built over the ice 
and snow of northern Canada, a terrain presenting engineering problems calling 
for ingenuity and experiment, the road finally reached harbor at Churchill on 
Hudson Bay at a cost of over $50,000,000. 

Fleming has taken the dry bones of the correspondence files of the Canadian 
Department of Railways and Canals, the debates in Parliament, collections of 
papers of prime ministers, government publications, promotional pamphlets and 
brochures and woven them into the story of this railroad, a line that played 
an important role in Canadian politics for over fifty years. He has told the 
story well, in a clean, sharp style of writing, thereby producing a valuable mono- 
graph that adds not only to the history of Canadian railways but to the story of 
railroad building on the whole North American continent. To the student of 
American railroads the similarities and the contrasts with the problem of railroad 
building and financing in the United States will be of especial interest. For the 
Canadian historian Fleming has recounted a segment of the economic and political 
history of the Dominion which will increase knowledge of the nation’s growth. 
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This was a study worth doing and it is a study well done. In a monographic 
work such as this, footnotes at the bottom of the pages instead of at the end of 
the book would have been an improvement, and the map that serves as a 
frontispiece could have been larger for easier study. However, these things detract 
only slightly from the excellence of the work. 

Mivprep THRONE, State Historical Society of lowa 


Australian Company Finance: Sources and Uses of Funds of Public Companies, 
1946-1955. By A. R. Hall. (Publication of the Department of Economics, The 
Australian National University.) Canberra, A. C. T.: Australian National Uni- 
versity, 1956. Pp. x, 198. 32/6 (Australia currency). 


The development during the past twenty years of estimates of uses and sources 
of corporate funds in the United States has proved one of the greatest advances 
yet made toward the study and understanding of private finance. These estimates 
have substituted specific quantitative data for vague generalizations about the 
financial needs of corporate enterprise and the relative importance of the sources 
from which the requisite funds are being drawn. 

A. R. Hall’s pioneer effort to apply the uses and sources analysis to Australian 
corporate finance demonstrates how fortunate American students of corporate 
finance should consider themselves. This monograph covers only samples of 
corporate enterprise and does not attempt to provide aggregate data. Difficulties 
arising from accounting definitions and from the form of published accounts, 
resolved or side-stepped in this country long ago, are here tackled for the first 
time so far as Australian data are concerned. A statement of the funds used for 
expansion of plant and equipment, inventory and receivables, and the major 
internal and external sources of funds drawn upon to provide them, is not 
presented in any of the many tables included in the work, even for the samples 
of companies included. Such a table for all American nonfinancial corporations is 
now published annually in this country. 

The gathering and processing of the mass of data required for regular and 
reasonably reliable uses and sources estimates covering corporate enterprise is a 
major task, requiring the resources of a government agency or at least a large 
research organization. An individual statistician, working in a country where 
official data are of limited adaptability for this purpose, cannot unaided produce 
an inclusive series of uses and sources of corporate fund statistics. 

Hall’s monograph should prove of great value in giving added impetus to the 
gathering of fuller data on the uses and sources of corporate funds in Australia 
by indicating what additional figures are required and by analyzing some of the 
problems that will be encountered. Such statistics, by substituting quantitative 
data for vague and often erroneous generalities about how business is being 
financed, provide an invaluable guide for taxation, depreciation and other public 
policies, and for corporate financial managements. They also will provide econ- 
omists and economic historians with a better understanding of the financial forces 
shaping the development of the corporate sector of our economy. 

Jugs I. Bocen, New York University 
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Public Capital Formation in Australia: Estimates, 1860-1900. By N. G. Butlin 
and H. de Meel. (Australian National University Social Science Monographs 
IJ.) Canberra: Australian National University, 1954. Pp. 226. 


Private Capital Formation in Australia: Estimates, 1861-1900. By N. G. Butlin. 
(Australian National University Social Science Monographs V.) Canberra: 
Australian National University, 1955. Pp. vi, 166. 


These two monographs, representing the first results of an extensive research 
project still in progress, provide a detailed set of estimates of gross capital forma- 
tion in Australia during an early period of the continent’s economic development. 
The assiduity and ingenuity of the authors in building up their estimates painstak- 
ingly from a very large number of scattered primary sources are admirable. So 
are their full descriptions of sources and methods of estimation and their frank 
appraisal of the reliability of the estimates. This is statistical pioneering work in 
the best sense of the word. It is very much to be hoped that Butlin and his asso- 
ciates will be able to carry out their plans, first of supplementing their studies 
of capital formation with estimates of national income and product during the 
period 1860-1900; and, second, of extending all their calculations to the 1930’s 
to link them with the official set of estimates. Even as they now stand, the figures 
provide information on capital formation which is probably not equaled in detail 
and quality for any other country for as early a phase in its economic development 
—the period of 1860-1900 in Australia roughly corresponds to that of thirty to 
fifty years earlier in the United States and western Europe. 

The wealth of information provided is indicated by the fact that the authors 
give separate estimates for every year from 1860 (or 1861) to 1900 for eight types 
of private and of public capital formation and for each of the six states. Moreover, 
for each of these ninety-six categories they present estimates for at least three 
concepts (gross capital expenditure, maintenance, and their difference, called new 
capital formation). Altogether approximately twenty thousand separate estimates 
are shown in the tables, which are the result of the “computation of several million 
items by two people.” Anybody who has done similar work will sympathize with 
the authors. 

Some of the conceptual discussions to be found in the second chapter of both 
monographs may raise objections by social accountants. The authors specifically 
disclaim having provided a study in social accounting. The concepts used, how- 
ever, seem to be well adapted to the material and to be fairly satisfactory for fur- 
ther analysis. The main characteristic of the authors’ conceptual approach is the 
neglect of depreciation; hence, the absence of figures for net capital formation. 
(The only sector for which an estimate of capital consumption is used are public 
trading enterprises—gas, electricity, water and sewerage—and here the concepts 
and methods used are quite different from the commonly applied in social ac- 
counting.) The authors provide some ingenious arguments for their position, 
which, however, will be more convincing in public than private capital formation. 
Their concept of new capital formation is probably closest to net capital forma- 
tion in the case where replacement rather than depreciation accounting is used. 
Hence, their figures will be considerably higher than net capital formation as 
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usually measured in an economy expanding as rapidly as Australia in the second 
half of the nineteenth century. 

The economic historian may be interested not so much in the totals themselves 
as in the descriptions of the derivation of the data, the discussion of concepts 
(which occupy most of the two volumes), the sketch of the economic back- 
ground and of the course of capital formation in Australia from 1860 to 1900 
(the first chapters of the two monographs). Here obviously the authors could 
not do more than to skim some of the cream off their product. The full explora- 
tion and utilization of the rich storehouse of figures they have provided is likely 
to occupy Australian economists and historians for many years. 

The three outstanding features of capital formation in Australia in the second 
half of the nineteenth century are: (1) the very rapid increase in the 1870's and 
1880's, followed by a severe decline in the early 18g0’s, (2) the high proportion 
of public capital formation—almost one half for the period as a whole, and (3) 
the very high share of British capital in financing Australia’s capital expenditures. 

According to Butlin’s estimates, annual average gross capital formation rose 
from £ 8,000,000 in the 1860’s to a peak of over £ 35,000,000 from 1886 to 1891. 
Then it declined sharply to less than £ 10,000,000 in the mid-nineties. Fluctuations 
in net capital formation must have been still sharper. 

The total of £680,000,000 gross capital formation for 1861-1900 compares 
with net capital imports over the same period of approximately £ 300,000,000 
(Wilson, Capital Imports and the Terms of Trade, p. 7). Butlin’s rough estimate 
that “perhaps two thirds of Australian capital formation was financed by British 
capital” may be based on a scaling down of his gross investment figure to a net 
basis. The ratio of net capital imports to gross capital formation was highest 
in the 1880’s and 1890's and was positively correlated, although with a lag, with 
the volume of capital formation. 

Since Butlin’s own estimates of national income and product have not yet been 
completed, he does not discuss the relationship between capital formation and 
national product. From other admittedly very rough estimates it is likely that 
in the period of most rapid growth in gross capital formation it amounted to 
about one fifth of national product. Such a rate would be compatible with the 
capital stock—output ratio of over 4, which seems to have prevailed around the 
end of the nineteenth century (compare paper of J. M. Garland and R. W. Gold- 
smith for 1957 meeting of the International Association for Research in Income 
and Wealth) and an average rate of growth of national product of around 5 
per cent. As the 1870’s and 1880’s were also the period of heaviest capital im- 
ports, both absolutely and relatively, the rate of domestic saving appears to have 
been rather modest, very likely not exceeding one tenth of national income, and 
probably well below this figure. In the 1890's, for which the national income esti- 
mates are less rough, the ratio seems to have averaged about 5 per cent for total 
gross capital formation and to have been close to zero for domestic saving.: 

There is only one point on which this reviewer has a complaint, perhaps un- 
generously when so much is offered, namely, the absence of estimates in constant 
prices. Various indications in the text make it likely that the authors in the 
course of their labors have collected most or all of the data necessary for a defla- 
tion of their estimates, which is essential for many types of economic analysis. 
Certainly they are better equipped to carry out this operation than any outsider. 
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Let us hope, therefore, that as soon as possible they will supplement their out- 
standing contribution to Australian economic history by a series of deflated esti- 
mates of capital formation. 

Raymonp W. Gotpsmitu, National Bureau of Economic Research 


The Dutch in Brazil, 1624-1654. By Charles R. Boxer. Oxford: Oxford University 
Press. Pp. xiv, 327. $6.75. 


At the start of the seventeenth century the vigorous and ambitious merchants 
of the new Dutch republic were turning their attention to the overseas possessions 
of Spain, their traditional enemy. Because of the political union of Spain and 
Portugal in 1580, the Lusitanian possessions of Phillip II were included in the 
Dutch attacks. This colonial empire extended from Brazil in the west to the Spice 
Islands in the east, embracing both coasts of Africa. The value of tropical cargoes 
was well known to the Dutch as many of these goods passed through Amsterdam. 
Realizing that the military forces of Portugal were inadequate to supply land 
garrisons and large naval fleets, the Dutch began their attack in the East Indies 
with the capture of Amboina in 1605. By 1640 they were in control of the larger 
islands. In the 1620’s they diverted some of their forces to Brazil and the west 
coast of Africa, where the slave trade was centered. 

By employing the joint-stock company, the Dutch, like the English, utilized 
private capital to spearhead their penetration of the colonial world with little 
risk to the governmental treasury. The Dutch West India Company, chartered 
in 1621, was organized on the same general plan as its successful prototype, the 
Dutch East India Company. It is with the appearance of this organization that the 
English historian, Charles R. Boxer, begins his detailed study of the long struggle 
of the Dutch and Portuguese for Brazil in his new volume, The Dutch in Brazil, 
1624-1654, a companion volume to his earlier study, Salvador de Sd and the 
Struggle for Brazil and Angola, 1602-1686, published in 1952. The author, 
Camoens Professor of Portuguese at King’s College, University of London, has 
made extensive use of both Dutch and Portuguese sources to produce a compre- 
hensive study in English, free of the violently anti-Dutch prejudice of the earlier 
English account by Robert Southey, written well over a century ago. 

After a rather auspicious start, the conquest of Brazil became stalemated. There 
then followed a period of slow decline. Boxer does not lay the blame for the 
failure of the Dutch to hold any part of Brazil (even with the odds overwhelm- 
ingly in their favor) to the bungling inefficiency of the Heeren XIX or the 
directors of the company, but rather to the unwillingness of the Dutch govern- 
ment to expend the money and men necessary to cut, by means of an effective 
blockade, Portugal’s lines of supply in Europe. By allowing supplies of men 
and materiel to reach the New World, the Dutch not only made it impossible 
to complete the conquest of Brazil but even to hold the northeastern strongholds. 
The author implies that much of the credit for early successes should be given 
to the lesser military figures rather than as is done traditionally to Witte Cornelis- 
zoon de With and Johan Maurits. 

Boxer includes a valuable section, “Personalia,” comprising a series of short 
biographical sketches of leading Dutch and Portuguese leaders. Additional ap- 
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pendices include statistical data on revenues and ships captured by the Dutch. 
The volume concludes with a carefully prepared bibliographical note, a selected 
list of references, a glossary of terms, a more than adequate index, and several 
very useful maps. Boxer has made a most valuable contribution to the under- 
standing of an important period of Brazilian colonial development and of the 
inner workings of one of the leading joint-stock companies. 

RicHarp K. Murpocu, University of Georgia 


Tax Documents from Theadelphia: Papyri of the Second Century A.D. Edited 
with introduction and notes by John Day and Clinton Walker Keyes. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1956. Pp. xviii, 342. $10.00. 


In this work are edited the versos of those papyri, the rectos of which were 
edited by Westermann and Keyes in 1932 under the title of Tax Lists and Trans- 
portation Receipts from Theadelphia. The present task was originally undertaken 
by Keyes under the direction of Westermann. Keyes died in 1943, and in 1950 the 
present editor, John Day, took over the unfinished work. The appendices are 
substantially in the form in which Keyes left them. Elsewhere responsibility for 
final form rests with Day. 

The substance of the documents, all titled ““P Columbia I” is as follows: Verso 
tb: List of Taxes Owed by Metropolites (c. a.v. 160); Verso 1a: Balances of Tax 
Collections in Money (A.p. 160); Verso 2: Seed Loans of Wheat and Barley (c. 
A.D. 160); Verso 3: Accounts of Tax Payments and a List of Arrears (A.D. 155); 
Verso 4: Pittakion Register with Tax Payments in Kind (under Marcus Aurelius); 
Verso 5: Abstracts of Leases of Government Property (a.p. 175/67); Verso 6: 
Record of Money Taxes and a Sitologos Account (c. A.D. 160-61). 

To a reader of this Journat, who is more likely to be a professional economist 
than a specialist in Greek papyrology, the interest of these documents lies in 
the light which they (and other papyri of the same kind previously edited) throw 
upon the system of assessing and collecting taxes in Roman Egypt. In taxation, 
as in torture, the difference between vulgarity and refinement lies in finesse, and 
it may be confidently asserted that at no time in recorded antiquity were the 
bureaucratic resources of arithmetic (including fractions), geometry, and public 
accounting so nicely and expertly combined to exploit a people and a land as in 
Egypt under Roman rule. The lot of the eternal fellahin, to be sure, was prob- 
ably no worse than it had been under the Ptolemies and the Pharaohs. Eventually, 
however, the Romans administered the coup de grace to everybody, Greek and 
Copt alike, and the end was not just a servile peasantry but, in the words of 
Sir Harold I. Bell, the Byzantine Servile State. 

Economic historians have at hand excellent professional treatment of taxation 
in Roman Egypt, in which papyrological material of this kind is exhaustively 
used, in Allan C. Johnson’s Roman Egypt to the Reign of Diocletian (Baltimore: 
Johns Hopkins Press, 1936) and Sherman L. Wallace’s Taxation in Egypt from 
Augustus to Diocletian (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1938). The docu- 
ments here under discussion add to the amount, but do not contribute (except in 
minutiae) to the variety of our knowledge of this subject. 

The appendices, however, are another matter. Although considerable work 
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has been done in the past fourteen years on the problems they discuss, especially 
in the interpretation of accounting procedures (see Louis C. West and Allan C. 
Johnson, Currency in Roman and Byzantine Egypt (Princeton: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1944] and the several articles by V. B. Schuman and D. S. Crawford 
listed by Day on p. 285 of the present work), the arguments and conclusions con- 
tained in them still merit the careful attention of experts. In Appendix I Keyes, 
on the basis of a careful analysis of the register published as BGU, IX, 1896 
(c. A.D. 166), arrives at a distinction, for purposes of taxation, between garden 
land as such and garden land which is included in parcels of vineyard land. He 
also concludes that olive land and parcels of combined olive and palm land 
were assessed at 350 copper drachmas per aroura for paragoge elaias (at any 
rate, in Theadelphia about a.v. 166). In Appendix II the geometria, the largest 
tax assessed on areas of vineyard and garden land (50 silver drachmas per aroura 
on vineyards and 25 on garden lands) is examined with special attention to P. 
Mich IV, and it is concluded that in this instance the assessment covers a four- 
year period, and might be met by half payments in the first two years, or by 
quarter payments extended over the whole period. In Appendix III, the longest, 
the most difficult, and the most closely reasoned, the calculation of prosdiagraph- 
omena (a surtax normally at the rate of about 1/16) is analyzed, and it is shown 
that the ancient accountant devised and used the same simple set of fractions to 
calculate percentages of amounts of grain and of amounts of money, and thus 
established a facile mathematical relationship between dry measure and currency 
which greatly simplified his figuring. In Appendix IV it is argued from Hadrian’s 
decree of the spring of a.v. 136 (P. Oslo III, 78), relaxing tax collections, and 
P. Columbia I Recto 2, that the distress which prompted the relief was caused 
by bad Niles, either in the autumn of a.p. 129 or A.D. 130, or in both years. 
From the technical point of view this volume is a credit to the Columbia Uni- 
versity Press and to its editors, who, both in the painstaking chore of establish- 
ing the texts, and in their notes and appendices, have maintained the best tradi- 
tions of classical scholarship, in particular those traditions associated with the 
Columbia school of papyrology and the name of William Linn Westermann, to 
whose memory the book is appropriately dedicated. 
WivuraM F. McDona.p, The Ohio State University 





The Colombo Plan and Other Essays. By Frederic Benham. London and New 
York: Royal Institute of International Affairs, 1956. Pp. viii, 89. $1.50. 


This collection of five essays is a welcome addition to the growing literature on 
economic development of underdeveloped areas in southeast Asia. In a scholarly 
but simple manner Benham discusses such important problems as the Colombo 
Plan, deficit finance, industrialization, prices of primary products, and over- 
population. Throughout the volume the author manages to avoid theoretical 
platitudes and shows a depth of practical sense because of his unique experience 
in the area. 

Although Benham recognizes the value of external aid to the financial develop- 
ment of Asian countries, he considers it necessary for them to raise capital by 
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saving, which would mean reducing still further their low levels of consumption 
for the sake of future benefits. Since there is a limit to deficit finance beyond 
which the inflationary effects will become harmful, he maintains that higher 
taxation and increased rates of utilities should be adopted as alternatives. To 
Benham, rapid industrialization with emphasis on heavy industry is inadvisable. 
The right solution is to expand the whole economy by raising the output per 
worker, especially in agriculture, and by laying firm foundations for the healthy 
expansion of industry, which will follow naturally upon rising productivity and 
real incomes. Furthermore, an underdeveloped country should specialize in pro- 
ducing some product for which it is relatively well suited and which other 
countries want. 

Those who fear that Communist China may pull too far ahead of southeast 
Asia in economic development and thereby draw other states into her orbit 
might find it.difficult to accept Benham’s moderate, “go-slow” proposals. It is 
doubtful indeed that India and other southeast Asian countries will resign them- 
selves to specializing on some primary products for export, thus becoming de- 
pendent on a fluctuating world market and neglecting industrial possibilities in 
the home market. After all, an effective way to break off from colonial economy 
is to diversify the economy. 

In spite of these possible objections the book contains keen observations and 
enlightened judgments which should prove of great value to those who are 
concerned with the economic development of southeast Asia. 

CuesTeR C. Tan, New York University 


Western Enterprise in Indonesia and Malaya: A Study in Economic Development. 
By G. C. Allen and Audrey G. Donnithorne. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1957. Pp. 321. $5.00. 


In this well-documented volume the authors have followed up their book 
Western Enterprise in Far Eastern Economic Development with a similar com- 
pendium on foreign investment in Indonesia and Malaya. They discuss seriatim the 
different fields of foreign enterprise—banking and commerce, plantations, mines, 
and so forth—and the evolution of the principal types of business organization 
that have been used, namely, the proprietary firm and the limited-liability cor- 
poration. They describe the managing agency relationship which often obtains 
in this part of the world between old commercial houses and new ventures in mines 
and plantations. They mention by name the more important concerns, giving the 
circumstances oftheir origin, subsequent history, and whether the seat of control 
resides in the metropolitan power or in the colony. They point up the differences 
as well as the likenesses between the organization of foreign business in Indonesia 
and Malaya; and they make frequent contrasts between the functioning of 
Western enterprise in these colonial areas on the one hand and those oriental 
countries, such as China and Japan, which have escaped outright colonial control 
on the other. 

Considerable attention is paid to the economic interplay between different 
population groups or communities within both Malaya and Indonesia, which 
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are sometimes described as “dual” economies. They are actually “triple” economies 
with three distinct groups, each playing a different economic role. They are (1) 
the small enclave of Europeans who have for some time commanded the economic 
heights—big banks, plantations, and mines; (2) the underlying Indonesian and 
Malayan population who work in the mines, on the plantations or in subsistence 
agriculture; and (3) the sizeable Chinese community which has largely performed 
the functions of middlemen and brokers between the Europeans and the local 
population. The authors present the evolving pattern of interaction between 
the two entrepreneurial groups, the Europeans and the Chinese, showing that the 
noncompetitive layering of these two groups has given ground somewhat to com- 
petition and even occasionally to fusion, in cases where wealthy Chinese have 
bought into big corporations. The book is a gold mine of raw data for anyone 
interested in the role of the business community in economic life as opposed to 
the traditional focus on the individual firm or on Schumpeter’s entrepreneurial 
knight. 

There is, in fact, such a wealth of detail that the forest sometimes gets lost 
among the trees. To an outsider, for instance, the authors seem to be somewhat 
bemused by their preoccupation with the contrast between the Indonesian example 
of a feudal, paternalistic state playing an active role in the economy and the more 
or less laissez-faire role of government in Malaya, since the upshot in the struc- 
ture of the economy and the types of problems they now face appears to be so 
similar. In both cases these regions have moved from subsistence agriculture to 
dependence on cash crops for export. This transformation constitutes the great 
contribution of Western enterprise to this area, according to the authors. But when 
they go on to describe the difficulties inherent in this kind of specialization, sharp 
declines in the prices of the exports due to the depression in the thirties, inade- 
quate shipping space during the war years, and more recently to the threat from 
synthetics, this contribution does not seem so great. One is reminded of the 
controversy between the country mouse and the city mouse as to where it 
was best to live, and one feels certainly that the country mouse had a point in 
preferring meager country diet to the city mouse’s richer fare which was con- 
stantly threatened by the cat. 

Actually, even during auspicious interludes, living standards in these coun- 
tries have not been high for the masses of the people. It is startling to discover 
that the authors regard these regions as already having achieved economic devel- 
opment via the creative role of Western enterprise. What they have in mind 
is a gradual increase in total output. While there has been such an increase, it 
unfortunately has been roughly matched by increases in the population. Genuine 
economic development requires that saving and investment be stepped up to the 
point where production outstrips population growth and starts a train of socio- 
economic repercussions which profoundly alter the social and economic structure 
of the society. Unless some such imbalance is achieved, no generative process 
takes place. There is no indication that foreign investment did reach these magni- 
tudes nor that Western enterprise did play this innovating role, either with or 
without the aid of the colonial administration in Indonesia or Malaya. Incentive 
was lacking since these areas were until very recently mere appendages of already 
developed economics which valued them primarily for their raw material exports. 
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Furthermore, the very presence of the European business community, with its 
superior access to capital, technology, and organization, made the break through 
of the indigenous population into new entrepreneurial roles well-nigh impossible. 

Heven B. Lams, Cambridge, Massachusetts 





Economic Recovery in Victoria, 1894-1899. By W. A. Sinclair. (Australian Na- 
tional University Social Science Monographs No. 8.) Canberra: Australian 
National University, 1956. 25s (Australian currency). 


This cyclostyled publication from the Department of Economics of the Aus- 
tralian National University was a thesis originally submitted for a Master of 
Commerce degree in the University of Melbourne. In general it is a study of the 
recovery phase of the Australian trade cycle in the years 1894-99; in particular 
it is an attempt to trace the process by which the Victorian economy recovered 
from one of the most severe trade crises that had ever beset it. In essence, it 
provides us with a great deal of economic data covering one of the most important 
periods in Australian history. Sinclair has handled his material with skill and 
imagination. If, in tracing the course of recovery, he has tended to pay insufhi- 
cient attention to the wider implications of urbanization, capital accumulation, 
and investment, it is because a great deal of the information needed to provide 
a more realistic explanation of Australian economic development is still being 
gathered. 

W. Wooprurr, The University of Melbourne 


The Population of Jamaica: An Analysts of Its Structure and Growth. By George 
W. Roberts. Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1956. Pp. xii, 356. $7.50. 


When the Development and Welfare Organisation for the British West Indies 
hands over its functions to the nascent federal government, it will leave among 
its less controversial relicts the publications of its Vital Statistics Officer. George 
W. Roberts’ analysis of the growth and structure of the population of Jamaica 
is within certain limits an admirably complete and accurate piece of work. 

The limits, whose existence is no discredit to the author, are those of orthodox 
demographic technique. For his materials Roberts has confined himself to census 
data (first available in 1844 and steadily increasing since then in detail and 
quality), to the vital statistics provided since 1881 by the system of registration 
of births and deaths, and to earlier documentary material so far as it approaches 
the census and registrations in completeness and accuracy. The critical handling 
of the earlier material is especially good. There emerges a clear and complete pic- 
ture of the changes in the size and structure of the population of Jamaica since 
about 1800, as measured by the normal demographic categories—age, sex, fertility 
and mortality rates, internal and external migration. 

The reader may find the discussion less satisfactory at those points where it is 
desirable to question the adequacy of these categories or to attempt to refer them to 
the economic and social realities which they claim to represent. Thus the discussion 
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of the racial composition of the Jamaican population is conducted in terms of 
the census classification of 1943, which was even more unsatisfactory than the 
concept of race itself. I have had occasion to examine the census returns for a 
district of Jamaica I knew well; the only discoverable reason why the race of the 
inhabitants had been recorded uniformly as “black” rather than “coloured” was 
their low social and economic status. In view of such imperfections in the data, 
it is indefensible to use the census of 1943 as evidence for the high urban con- 
centration of the “coloured” population. 

In his discussion of the occupational distribution of the population and of mating 
patterns Roberts states explicitly the difficulties raised by inadequate data and 
inappropriate categories. To object to his treatment of these subjects is perhaps 
to criticize him for not achieving what he has not attempted. But on mating 
patterns something should be said, because this is the field that offers the most 
thorny demographic problems and in which the greatest help can be called on 
from the other social sciences. 

The basic problem here is to bring the limited categories available to the 
demographer—age, marital status of adults, and legitimacy of births—into some 
meaningful relation with measures of fertility. Where family systems are rigid 
and simple, this is not hard. In the West Indies the family system is ill-defined 
and probably varies from community to community. There are at least three 
promising approaches to this problem; to draw on the qualitative analyses of the 
sociologist, to attempt more intensive survey work aimed at collecting fuller and 
better defined family data, and to procure more meaningful tabulations of census 
data. Roberts works only with the inconvenient administrative divisions of the 
census, and his discussion of the geographical variations in fertility, for example, 
achieves little more than a vague attribution of variations to “urbanisation.” In 
view of the fact that planning must be beginning now for the long-overdue census 
of the West Indies, it would be helpful to have some reference to the possibility 
of innovations of the kind mentioned. 

The limits of Roberts’ study confine his remarks on the economic history of the 
island to obiter dicta. Nevertheless, any economic historian interested in this area 
will find the existence of reliable population data a useful check on his interpreta- 
tion of events. 

G. E. Cumper, University, Mona, Jamaica, B.W.1. 


Industrial Tax-Exemption in Puerto Rico: A Case Study in the Use of Tax Sub- 
sidies for Industrializing Underdeveloped Areas. By Milton C. Taylor. Madison: 
University of Wisconsin Press, 1957. Pp. xi, 272. $3.50. 

In the last ten years Puerto Rico has attracted widespread attention for its 
determined effort to establish an economic base for higher standards of living. 
The heart of the program—‘Operation Bootstrap,” it is called—is industrializa- 
tion, and industrialization in Puerto Rico shows, as one would expect, features 
and problems which are reasonably common to all newly industrializing coun- 
tries nowadays. But, like every other case of industrialization, it also has its 
special features. 
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One of these is the confidence that Puerto Rican authorities have in tax exemp- 
tion as a means of promoting industrial development in the Commonwealth. The 
prevailing view in government circles in Puerto Rico is that tax exemption is 
responsible for attracting American mainland capital and entrepreneurship and 
therefore for generating the industrial boom which the country has experienced 
in the Jast ten years. Tax exemption, it seems, has become a “state of mind” in 
Puerto Rico. 

Milton Taylor’s book therefore deals with the central theme of current economic 
policy in Puerto Rico. He covers the subject thoroughly and carefully. The basic 
tax-exemption laws of 1947 and 1948 are summarized. More important, Taylor 
analyzes the administrative policies and practices which have given meaning to 
the legislation and which have shaped the program as an active force in the 
Puerto Rican economy. In addition, he presents the results of two investigations 
of a quantitative nature. One, occupying about 20 per cent of the book, makes 
clear the nature and performance of the enterprises which have benefited from 
tax exemption. The other is concerned with the factors influencing mainland- 
owned firms to locate in Puerto Rico, as shown by a questionnaire survey of 
forty-four such firms. 

An excellent feature of the book is the way in which Taylor combines general 
ideas about industrial tax exemption, derived from both theoretical study and 
historical knowledge, with his investigation of the Puerto Rican program. This 
feature is especially strong when he gives his appraisal of the program. He is 
critical of what is being done, and his criticism is convincing. At the same time, it 
should be emphasized that he is a thoughtful critic, and that he has a sympathetic 
understanding of the aspirations of the Commonwealth government to get on 
with the job of developing an economic foundation for improving the material 
welfare of the Puerto Rican people. 

Sanrorp A. Mosk, University of California, Berkeley 


The South African Frontier: Economic Influences, 1652-1836. By S. Daniel Neu- 
mark. (Publication of the Food Research Institute, Stanford University.) Stan- 
ford: Stanford University Press, 1957. Pp. xiii, 196. $5.00. 


This significant and important study refutes the assumption of conventional 
histories of South Africa that the frontier was entirely self-sufficient. Neumark, 
who taught economics in the Witwatersrand University of Johannesburg for ten 
years before coming to America, proves that the frontier expansion was instead 
dependent upon a market-bound exchange economy. Reliable quantitative data 
was available in sufficient quantities for him to prove his hypethesis that even the 
most distant frontier grazier did not sever economic connections with the Cape. 
Furthermore, in his final chapters, Neumark widens his frame of reference by 
comparing South African frontier expansion with other countries such as Brazil, 
Canada, the United States, and Australia. 

Neumark’s approach is empirical. He traces the various phases of the expansion 
of South Africa’s frontier economy through the demand, prices, and production 
of a great variety of commodities: sheep’s meat, sheep’s tail fat, butter, soap, tallow, 
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hides, and ostrich- feathers, to mention just a few. The comparative advantages 
of arable and pastoral farming are carefully examined in relation to the market 
demand for their products at the Cape; also examined are the demand for meat 
and slaughter stock at the Cape in relation to Dutch and foreign shipping, and 
the connection between the number of ships calling at the Cape and the extent 
of the expansion into the interior. , 

Finally, the structure of the frontier economy is carefully studied in its manifold 
aspects and as determined by a variety of conditions. Particular attention is given 
to soap production. Cattle trade with native tribes is described, and the develop- 
ment of a new center of trade and communication in the east after around 1820 
is analyzed. The important role played by the smous (itinerant trader) in frontier 
expansion is weighed, and the economic causes of the Great Trek are clearly and 
cogently argued. 

Certain original findings of Neumark deserve emphasis: (1) the unfavorable 
position of arable farming relative to that of pastoral farming, and the “greater 
lucrativeness of stock farming . . . was the power behind the expansion move- 
ment” (p. 176); (2) the only means of satisfying an ever-increasing demand for 
meat and live animals was a continual advance of the grazing frontier into the 
interior; (3) the scarcity of farm labor diverted the expansion from the eastern 
districts to the northeastern borders; (4) there were five clear-cut phases of the 
expansion movement between 1652 and 1836; (5) the distinction between the 
property and labor aspects of the slave problem is clearly apparent; and (6) 
Neumark proves quite untenable the old belief that the voortrekkers ventured 
into unknown, unexplored land. 

Neumark has used his sources well and developed his argument lucidly and 
thoroughly. His style is crystal clear. At times his statistical data is incomplete, a 
fact he freely admits. Nevertheless, high praise is due his statistical tables and 
maps. Neumark rides his thesis occasionally, and unfortunately is slender in his 
treatment of other frontiers of the world. For example, he neglected to use much 
recent material on Australian frontier conditions and the grazing industry. Never- 
theless, he has produced an admirable book and a new approach to South African 
frontier history. 

SamMvueEL Ciype McCuttocn, Rutgers, The State University 


British Emigration to North America: Projects and Opinions in the Early Vic- 
torian Period. By Wilbur S. Shepperson. Minneapolis: University of Minnesota 
Press, 1957. Pp. xvi, 301. $5.00. 


This study is apparently an outgrowth of Shepperson’s The Promotion of 
Emigration by Agents for American Lands, 1840-1860 (Reno, 1954), and is based 
upon an examination of an immense amount of material, primary and secondary, 
manuscript and printed, listed in a twenty-six-page bibliography. As the title 
indicates, the new work is much broader in scope than the earlier one. It is 
primarily concerned with the phenomenal exodus from Britain occurring between 
the accession of Queen Victoria and the outbreak of the American Civil War, and 
only incidentally with North American immigration. Little attention is paid to 
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the exodus from Ireland, the author dismissing it as of quite a different character. 
Part I analyzes the social composition of the movement, the forces impelling 
it, and the influences opposing it. The great bulk of the emigrants were farmers 
and laborers, the latter industrial as well as agricultural. Part II discusses emigra- 
tion as a public issue, repeating much that is said in Part I—the arguments for 
and against the movement as a whole and its support by the government. Much 
was made of the benefit that the mass urge to seek “the water cure” would 
confer upon the mother country by reducing its redundance of population and 
upon the colonies by supplying their deficiency, but all this talk had little effect 
upon the authorities. They preferred to let the outward movement flow as it 
would, for that was the age of /atssez faire and anti-imperialism. Most of the 
emigrants paid their own way; and, though Shepperson does not mention it, 
the capital they took with them amounted to an appreciable sum. Except for 
some details that confirm rather than revise what others have written on the 
subject, the author adds little that is new. He has committed a number of errors, 
such as the statement that the Upper Canadian constitution was suspended with 
the Lower Canadian as a consequence of the 1837 uprising. His composition is 

inclined to be careless. 
A. L. Burt, University of Minnesota 


The Economic Factors in the Growth of Russia: An Economic-Historical Analy- 
sts. By Nicholas L. Fr.-Chirovsky. New York: Philosophical Library, 1957. Pp. 
xv, 178. $3.75. 


Nicholas L. Freishin-Chirovsky, an American economist and historian of 
Ukrainian origin, is associate professor at Seton Hall University. His little volume 
is primarily a spirited and vigorous attack on the national school of Russian 
historiography. In this respect, however, he breaks no new ground: the artificiality 
and lack of real foundation of some of the widely accepted schemes of Russian 
historical development have been long under attack from many quarters. Militant 
nationalism, needless to say, is inimical to historical objectivity; this rather trite 
observation applies as much to the aggressive Ukrainian nationalism displayed 
by Chirovsky as to its Russian counterpart which he so rightly deplores. 

Perhaps because of the compactness of his study, which covers in less than 
two hundred small pages the entire span of Russian history, the author most of 
the time limits himself to broad generalizations unsupported by concrete historical 
evidence. The effectiveness of his indictment is further weakened by the nature 
of his sources; major studies seemingly indispensable to an understanding of 
Russian economic development are omitted from his brief bibliography and foot- 
notes, which list a number of publications of questionable authority, including 
several undistinguished textbooks. No reference is made in the bibliography to 
the writings of Soloviev, Sergeevich, Diakonov, Presniakov (except for one book), 
Lappo-Danilevsky, Chechulin, V. I. Semevsky, Grekov—to mention only a few— 
although one or two passing references to Sergeevich and Diakonov occur in the 
text. Chirovsky puts strong emphasis on the earlier period of Russian history but 
he says nothing about the paucity of sources that is the basic issue confronting 
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the historian and an essential element in the long-drawn and largely futile Rus- 
sian-Ukrainian controversy. 

Chirovsky is much concerned with the Russian “national character” and “spirit.” 
“The Mongol psychic elements,” he writes, “by merging with the other Oriental 
psychological faculties and the Slavic psychology of a part of the medieval 
Muscovites, originated the ruthlessness and cruelty of Russian imperialism” 
(p. xiv). He unhesitatingly accepts as genuine and of decisive historical im- 
portance the so-called “testament” of Peter the Great, which has been long 
discarded as a palpable and clumsy forgery. Soviet Communism and its policies 
are represented as the continuation of the aggressive imperialism of czarist 
Russia. As Chirovsky quaintly puts it, “From the historico-philosophical point of 
view, the Communist Revolution can rightly be held as only a major and violent 
shock in the socio-organical evolution of the Russian people toward an imperial 
giantness” (p. 134). These theories are all too familiar and the violence of 
Chirovsky’s invectives and overstatements does not make them more convincing. 

Micuakt T, Fiorinsky, Columbia University 


Il Viceregno di Napoli nel Sec. XVII: Notizie sulla vita commerciale e finanziaria 
secondo nuove ricerche negli archivi italiani e spagnoli. By Giuseppe Coniglio. 
(Storia ed Economia: Studi, Testi, Documenti, Quaderni a cura di Bruno 
Rossi Ragazzi, No. 5.) Rome: Edizioni di Storia e Letteratura, 1955. Pp. 371. 
L. 3,600. 


Tradition has it that under Spanish rule Italy declined economically, its decline 
accelerated by Spanish misgovernment and fiscal exactions. Giuseppe Coniglio’s 
study of the Kingdom of Naples attacks particularly the thesis labeled “Spanish 
misgovernment.” He does not deny that there was economic decline in many 
respects, in spite of increase in population under Spanish rule; accepts in general 
Cipolla’s explanation (in the Economic History Review, 2d Ser., V [1952]); and 
adds emphasis on the deleterious effects in the whole Mediterranean of hostilities 
with the Turks and the concomitant piracy. But he acquits the Spanish of the 
charge of misgoverning and draining away wealth for wars that served only 
the Hapsburg dynasty. He admits that Naples paid expenses incurred elsewhere 
in the Spanish empire, indeed he itemizes fully the extent of the imperial demands, 
especially in the later years of the Thirty Years’ War, but he emphasizes the 
extent to which viceroys resisted orders from Spain for funds and argues that 
what was spent in Milan served the interest of Naples by keeping war away from 
the kingdom. As for misgovernment, it was primarily the responsibility of the 
Neapolitans themselves and of the Genoese financiers who knew how to profit 
from it. The viceroys, with a few exceptions such as Ossuna, appear in his account 
as high-minded men struggling vainly against Neapolitan corruption. 

A few introductory pages etch this thesis, and it is reaffirmed later here and 
there in the midst of undigested details. Among the details are innumerable 
figures: on population, on interest rates, on tax returns of various kinds, some 
on shipping, and many on the size of deficits. Although in some instances the 
figures are fitted together to reveal a pattern—an example is the analysis of the 
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wealth of the nobility—this meaty volume is not as a whole as well organized 
as Coniglio’s earlier volume on Naples under Charles V. The author’s awareness 
of its loose organization is suggested by its subtitle, but for the presentation of 
the economic material, the longer period covered—roughly one hundred and 
fifty years instead of fifty—increases both the opportunity and the need for 
analytical organization. The figures quoted are particularly frustrating because 
of their very profusion. I am not asking that the author pretend to have good 
statistics when he has not. I do regret that he has not more thoroughly compared 
figures as part of a historical criticism of their value, probing exactly what they 
refer to and how much they are biased or falsified by the sources they come from. 
I hope that Coniglio intends to follow this volume with others containing such 
analysis. More than anyone else, he has the thorough knowledge of the records 
and institutions that is necessary for such an evaluation. Without it many of the 
figures have little meaning. But this book presents interesting material drawn 
from many archives; it is crammed with documented detail, and the scholar who 
uses it is more likely to find what he is seeking because it has good indexes of 
persons and places. 

Comparing Coniglio’s study with Caizzi’s recent analysis of conditions in part 
of the Spanish-ruled Duchy of Milan (J? Comasco sotto il dominio spagnolo; 
review in this JournaL, XVI [1956], 436), one cannot help but be struck by their 
very different attitudes toward the tax system and its social effects. No doubt 
there was a large difference between the two regions. But there is a difference 
also in the kind of sources the authors used. Ciazzi worked with local records, 
which made painfully clear the effects of taxation on the middle and lower ranks 
of society. Coniglio employed mainly the records of the central government, es- 
pecially the correspondence of the viceroys, and he shows a sympathetic under- 
standing of the problems they faced. 

Freperic C. Lane, The Johns Hopkins University 





Oriental Despotism: A Comparative Study of Total Power. By Karl A. Wittfogel. 
New Haven: Yale University Press, 1957. Pp. xix, 556. $7.50. 


The theory of Oriental despotism has had its rise and fall since it was adopted 
by Karl Marx in the 1850’s to explain the world’s major types of society. First, 
Marx himself crippled it by dropping the idea of a bureaucratic class. Then 
Lenin decided to call the Asiatic heritage medieval. The coup de grace was finally 
administered by Stalin, who pronounced China’s agrarian order a feudal rather 
than on oriental system. 

The oriental concept, as revived by Karl A. Wittfogel, emphasizes the hydraulic 
foundation of Asiatic society, where the dependence of agriculture on large-scale 
irrigation works gives rise to a small bureaucratic class which exercises complete 
control over the masses of the people. There is no strong private ownership nor 
a powerful propertied class to challenge the despotic rule of the monarch and 
his officials. Under the oriental system the people are deprived not only of political 
power, but of economic power as well. Through terror, moderated only by the 
desire to maintain the “rulers’ rationality optimun,” the people are brought to 
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total submission. In short, the “agromanagerial functions” of the oriental society 
are so extensive and pervading that they result in a bureaucratic despotism far 
more potent than the feudal regime in the West. 

Oriental despotism is, however, not confined to Asiatic countries. Wittfogel 
finds it not only in Egypt and Mesopotamia, India and China, Persia and Otto- 
man Turkey, but also in Inca Peru, Aztec Mexico, the Maya area, as well as in 
Imperial Rome, Byzantium, and Muscovite Russia. The Roman Empire adopted 
the orientalized Hellenistic institutions, while in Russia two centuries of Mongol 
domination led to the borrowing of the Asiatic pattern or rule. It should be noted, 
however, that neither in Rome nor in Russia did irrigation play any important 
role. In designating these two countries as oriental societies, the author recognizes, 
if unwittingly, the noneconomic forces in social transformation. 

If the theory of oriental despotism can be traced not only to Marx but also 
to Adam Smith, Richard Jones, John Stuart Mill, and Montesquieu, and if the 
theory as presented in this book is fundamentally the same as that expounded 
by Varga, Madyar, and other Communists in the 1920's, credit must be given 
to the author for the elaboration and systematization of the original theory and 
for the wealth of material amassed to support it. In breadth of view and in subtle 
analysis Wittfogel surpasses his predecessors. 

The specialist may wish that the author had discussed the voluminous writings 
on Asiatic society published by the Chinese and Japanese Marxists in the 1920's 
and 1930's. Approaching the subject solely from the point of view of a prede- 
termined doctrine, the author is prone to make his materials square with his 
theory (for instance, he considers China under the Chou dynasty not a feudal 
order). But the theory is a very important one, for not only does it explode the 
fallacy of equating the Orient with feudal Europe, but, in emphasizing the 
existence of major non-Western societies, it calls our attention to the freedom of 
historical choice and to the possibilities of a multilineal development. 

Cuester C. Tan, New York University 


BOOK NOTES 


Bauer, P. T., and Yamey, B. S. The Economics of Under-Developed Countries, 
(The Cambridge Economic Handbooks.) London: James Nisbet; Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1957. Pp. xiii, 271. ros 6d. 

The volume is organized as follows: Problems of economic measurement, 
natural resources, human resources (including, among others, population and 
real income, the economic implications of the extended family, entrepreneurship), 
capital and economic growth, and an extended discussion (108 pages) of the role 
of government in economic development. 


Bickel, Alexander M. The Unpublished Opinions of Mr. Justice Brandeis. The 
Supreme Court at Work. (Introduction by Paul A. Freund.) Cambridge, Mass.: 
The Belknap Press of Harvard University Press, 1957. Pp. xii, 278. $6.00. 
Bickel, a former clerk to Mr. Justice Frankfurter and Associate Professor of 

Law, Yale University, comments in detail upon eleven previously unpublished 
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opinions of Justice Brandeis. The history of each case is detailed, the opinions 
published in full and analyzed carefully, and the inner workings of the court in 
arriving at its decisions explained. This book is based upon Brandeis’ “files con- 
cerning Supreme Court cases” deposited in the library of the Harvard Law 
School and made available to scholars in August 1954. Though the book is 
concerned primarily with “Brandeis’ thought” and the inner processes of the 
court, the reasoning behind many of Mr. Brandeis’ opinions, especially those 
relating to industrialism, big business, and antitrust legislation, will prove inter- 
esting to economic historians. 


Commons, John R. Legal Foundations of Capitalism. Madison: University of 

Wisconsin Press, 1957. Pp. x, 394. $1.95 paper; $6 cloth. 

More than thirty years ago John R. Commons, writing trom the vantage point 
ot several decades of probing into various facets of economics, evolved what he 
called his “volitional theory of value” in Legal Foundations of Capitalism. The 
book quickly became a standard for scholars interested in the behavior of men. 
Now, after having been out of print for almost twenty years, Commons’ great 
work has been made available again by the University of Wisconsin Press. 

Jor B, Frantz, University of Texas 


Cropsey, Joseph. Polity and Economy: An Interpretation of the Principles of 
Adam Smith, (International Scholars Forum, No. 8.) The Hague: Martinus 
Nijhoff, 1957. Pp. xii, ror. Guilders 9.50. 

Smith’s views of nature and human nature are explored with the intention of 
showing that the Wealth of Nations and the Theory of Moral Sentiments are 
linked by a common view of the proper goals of society. “Smith . . . advocated 
capitalism for the sake of freedom...” (p. 95). 


Datta, Amlan. Essays on Economic Development. Calcutta: Bookland Private 
Limited, 1957. Pp. iii, 148. Rs. 5/-. 
A collection of ten essays by the author, eight of which have appeared in various 
Indian periodicals. Each deals with a different aspect of economic development. 


Eudin, Xenia Joukoff, and North, Robert C. Soviet Russta and the East, 1920- 
1927: A Documentary Survey. (The Hoover Library on War, Revolution, and 
Peace, Publication No. 25.) Stanford: Stanford University Press, 1957. Pp. 
xviii, 478. $10.00. 

Eudin, Xenia Joukoff, and Fisher, Harold H., in colloboration with Rosemary 
Brown Jones. Soviet Russia and the West, 1920-1927: A Documentary Survey. 
(The Hoover Library on War, Revolution, and Peace, Publication No. 26.) 
Stanford: Stanford University Press, 1957. Pp. xxxvil, 450. $10.00. 

These volumes contain both official diplomatic documents of the Soviet govern- 
ment and others illustrating the unofficial and extralegal activities of the Russian 
Communist Party and Communist International. A brief historical narrative 
introduces each chapter. In the economic field the documents cover changes in 
Soviet domestic economic policy, in foreign trade goals, and in estimates of foreign 
economic conditions. The volume on the East contains an introductory historical 
chapter on Russia’s expansion eastward. 
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Friedman, Milton. A Theory of the Consumption Function. (A Study by the 
National Bureau of Economic Research, New York.) Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1957, Pp. xvi, 243. $4.75. 

The author presents a new theory of the consumption function and tests it 
against extensive statistical material, including budget studies made in several 
countries over time. 


Alfred Weber Theory of the Location of Industries. Translated with an Intro- 
duction and Notes by Carl J. Friedrich. Chicago: The University of Chicago 
Press, Second Impression, 1957. Pp. xxxiii, 256. $5.00. 

Originally published in 1929, this translation of Weber’s pioneering work on 
location theory is again available. 


Gottmann, Jean. Les marchés des matiéres premiéres. Paris: A. Colin, 1957. Pp. 
435. Fr. 1,500. 
This is an extremely useful survey of the present world resource position, with 
frequent glances backward in time. The author has the catholic interests of the 
French school of geography, adorned by a limpid style. 


Hailey, Lord. An African Survey Revised, 1956. A Study of Problems Arising in 
Africa South of the Sahara. New York: Oxford University Press, 1957. Pp. xxvi, 
1676. $16.80. 

Although similar in purpose and arrangement to An African Survey, 1938, 
this revision, issued under the auspices of the Royal Institute of International 
Affairs, is based on the large volume of new factual material available on Africa. 
The survey’s range of coverage, contributed by many experts, is broad and 
includes a number of chapters on economic affairs with both historical perspec- 
tive and an analysis of “the dynamic factors which condition the intensity of 
economic growth and affect the pace of advance.” 


Hays, Samuel P. The Response to Industrialism, 1885-1914. (The Chicago His- 
tory of American Civilization.) Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1957. 
Pp. ix, 211. $3.50. 

In less than 200 pages, Mr. Hays outlines the major changes that took place 
in the United States between the end of Reconstruction and the outbreak of 
World War I. The effects of a rapidly advancing industrialism upon the social, 
economic, and political institutions of the country and the new patterns of behavior 
which emerged are explained and related to the changing shape of the economy. 
Like the other volumes in this series, this one provides a convenient summary 
of the major developments of the years under review. A list of important dates 
and an annotated bibliography of the standard secondary works pertinent to the 
period add to the volume’s usefulness. 


Khan, Mohd. Shabbir. Schumpeter’s Theory of Capitalist Development. Aligarh: 
Muslim University, 1957. Pp. viii, 175. No price given. 
This book is concerned with the origin and development of Schumpeterian 
theory and its relationship to the modern theory of economic growth. Described 
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are the model of Schumpeter’s theory, the formation of Schumpeterian ideas, and 
the relationship of the Schumpeterian theories with modern theories of economic 
growth and business cycles. 





Lamer, Mirko. The World Fertilizer Economy. (A publication of the Food Re- 
search Institute, Stanford University.) Stanford: Stanford University Press, 
1957. Pp. xvi, 715. $12.50. 

This volume describes developments since World War I in each of the major 
producing and consuming countries (including the Soviet Union) and analyzes 
the impact of World War II upon the forms and uses of commercial fertilizer. 
Discusses price problems, national and international agreements, and the influence 
of fertilizer on crop yield. 


Leibenstein, Harvey. Economic Backwardness and Economic Growth: Studies 
in the Theovy of Economic Development. New York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 
1957. Pp. xlv, 295. $6.75. 

A theoretical approach to the problem of economic development of underdevel- 
oped areas. The analysis covers the characteristics of backward areas and the pos- 
sibility of development from the backward base. Some interesting comments are 
made on population theory and its application to economic development. 


Lejeune, Jean, Stiennon, Jacques, and Van Derveeghde, Denise. Problemes lié gots 
d'histoire médiévale. (“Anciens Pays et Assemblées d’Etatus,” VIII.) Louvain: 
E. Nauwelaerts, 1955. Pp. viii, 192. Fr. Belge 150. 

This beautifully printed volume will interest students of the cultural and 
religious life of the Middle Ages more than economic historians. There is, how- 
ever, a very brief study by Miss Van Derveeghde of the estate of the Cathédrale 
Saint-Lambert in Liége at the end of the thirteenth century. 


MacDougall, Donald. The World Dollar Problem: A Study in International 
Economics. London: MacMillan; New York: St. Martin’s Press, 1957. Pp. xvii, 
622. $12.50. 

MacDougall considers the possibility that the world dollar shortage may be a 
chronic phenomenon over the next two decades for the following reasons: the 
United States business cycle, inflationary pressures in other countries, the faster 
rate of productivity increase in the United States leading to international price 
distortions, and future structural changes in the United States balance of pay- 
ments. There is an extensive statistical appendix. 


Mankov, A. G. Le mouvement des prix dans l'état russe du XVI° siécle. Trans- 
lated from the Russian by G. Krichevsky. (Ecole Pratique des Hautes Etudes, 
VI® Section, Centre de Recherches Historiques, “Oeuvres étrangéres,” III.) 
Paris: S.E.V.P.E.N., 1957. Pp. 302. No price given. 

The original version of this book was reviewed in this JouRNAL at some length 
by Jerome Blum, “Prices in Russia in the Sixteenth Century,” XVI (1956), 
182-99. Western readers will be pleased, however, to have an edition in a more 
accessible language. 
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Maydell, Bodo, Freiherr von. Die Stieglitz aus Arolsen, thre Vorfahren und 
Nachkommen. |Offprint from the Deutsches Familienarchiv, Band V.| 
Neustadt an der Aisch: Verlag Degener and Co., 1956. Pp. 50-128. DM 8. 
This is at once a history of one of the great merchant banking firms of the last 

century, the house of Stieglitz in St. Petersburg, and a document in the social 

history of assimilated German Jewry. (The Stieglitz are to be set alongside some 
of the other spectacular examples of successful conversion: Belmont in the United 

States, Hambro in England; Erlanger in England and France.) It is in large part 

autobiographical, and in the absence of the firm’s business records, which may 

still be preserved in Soviet Russia, passes quickly over the commercial aspects of 
the story. But the genealogy is remarkable and of great interest to economic 
as well as social historians. 


Meyer, John R., and Kuh, Edwin. The Investment Decision. An Empirical Study. 
(Harvard Economic Studies.) Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1957. Pp. 
xv, 284. $6.00. 

This study of the factors determining capital spending by business is based 
on a statistical analysis of the expenditures by more than six hundred manufactur- 
ing firms for new plant and equipment in the five years 1946-1950, supplemented 
by additional time series. The book surveys and tests current theories of capital 
formation and proposes a residual funds theory of investment. 


Nef, John U. Industry and Government in France and England, 1540-1640. Ithaca: 
Great Seal Books, a division of Cornell University Press, 1957. Pp. viii, 162. 
$1.45. 

This 1940 essay is now available in a paperback with a new preface by the 
author, 


Office of European Economic Cooperation. International Guide to European 
Sources of Technical Information. Paris: European Productivity Agency of the 
O.E.E.C., 1957. Pp. 439. $2.50. 

Western Europe, plus Greece and less the Iberian peninsula, are covered. There 
are listings of institutes, research centers, and so forth, with scope of activity, 
hours, and conditions of consultation. 


Office of European Economic Cooperation. Statistics of National Product and 
Expenditure, No. 2: 1938 and 1947 to 1955. Paris: O.E.E.C., 1957. Pp. 211. $2.50. 
Useful comparative and comparable tables and material on sources and 

methods. 


Office of European Economic Cooperation. The Supply of Capital Funds for 
Industrial Development in Europe and the United States: Resources, Structure, 
Methods. Supplement II: Austria, Germany, United States. Paris: European 
Productivity Agency of O.E.E.C., no date, no price given. 

The report concerns primarily the period since 1950. 
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Pyke, Magnus. Automation: Its Purpose & Future. New York: Philosophical 

Library, 1957. Pp. 191. $10.00. 

The author gives a short historical background of the electronic computer, 
describes the development and principles of the digital computer, and discusses 
the application of automation to several industries, drawing examples chiefly 
from Great Britain and the United States. He also examines the social impact 
of the “new industrial revolution.” 





Ratcliff, Richard U., Rathbun, Daniel B., and Honnold, Junia. Residential Finance, 

1950. New York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1957. Pp. vii, 180. $6.00. 

This study is based on the data covered in the 1950 Housing Census on Resi- 
dential Financing. The areas covered include lending practices, financial arrange- 
ments of borrowers, junior mortgages, financing of rental housing, and the impact 
of government mortgage guarantees. One chapter is devoted to the history of 


residential finance from 18g0 to 1951. 


Robson, R. The Cotton Industry in Britain. London: MacMillan; New York: St. 

Martin’s Press, 1957. Pp. xx, 364. $10.00. 

Robson is Director of Statistics of the Cotton Board of Manchester and has 
been able to study the British cotton industry as both insider and scholar. His 
work offers a comprehensive picture of the organization and economics of the 
industry, with particular emphasis on the period since World War I. The book 
thus brings the works of Ellison, Chapman, and Schulze-Gavervitz up to date 
and pulls together a great deal of material dispersed in parliamentary papers, 
reports of industrial missions, periodicals, and newspapers. The footnotes are 
unfortunately less than adequate, and there is no bibliography. On the whole, 
this is a more detailed and thoughtful study than the recent one by Rabeil, 
L’industrie cotonniére francaise (Paris: Médicis [1955]). 


Romeuf, Jean, Editor. Dictionnaire des sciences économiques. (Tome premier, 
A-1.) Paris: Presses Universitaires de France, 1956. Pp. xv, 629. No price 
given. 

This is no Encyclopédie, nor can it be usefully compared with the excellent 
dictionnaires of Coquelin and Guillaumin (1852), of Léon Say (1889-1894), or 
of Guyot and Raffalovich (1901). The first of a two-volume set, its distinguishing 
features are brevity unalloyed by precision, an apparently capricious or at any rate 
arbitrary selection of topics, and a paucity of bibliographical citations. The need 
for an up-to-date French encylopedia of economic terms and institutions has yet 


to be met. 
Ronpo E, Cameron, University of Wisconsin 


Soule, George, and Carosso, Vincent P. American Economic History. New York: 

The Dryden Press, 1957. Pp. xvi, 654. $6.00. 

Based in part on an earlier edition published five years ago but rewritten by 
an economist and a historian, this book is in fact a new text using the skills of 
two disciplines and benefiting from the results of new research. The material is 
arranged topically within four chronological periods, and for the years since 1914 
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three chapters are added to help the student see the economy as a whole. Photo- 
graphs, charts, graphs, tables, maps, and a teacher’s manual add to the usefulness 
of the book, as does a well-selected topical bibliography. 


Woodruff, W., and McGregor, L. The Suez Canal and the Australian Economy. 
Melbourne, Australia; Melbourne University Press. New York: Cambridge 
University Press, 1957. Pp. 20. 

This pamphlet traces the use of the Canal and its influence on Australian 
development from its opening in 1869, thus providing historical perspective on 

the effects of its temporary closing in November 1956. 


Wright, Louis B. The Cultural Life of the American Colonies, 1607-1763. (The 
New American Nation Series, edited by Henry Steel Commager and Richard 
B. Morris.) New York: Harper & Brothers, 1957. Pp. xi, 292. 

The economic historian will find much to interest him in this new interpretation 
of the colonial period. The reference to “social mobility” and the sense of “social 
and civic responsibility” brings that era closer to the present. After a chapter on 
“Agrarian Society and Leadership,” among those that follow are included “The 
Gospel of Work and the Aristocracy of Trade,” “Scientific Interest and Observa- 
tion,” and “The Press and Communication.” 
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